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Women will not simply 
be mainstreamed into the 


polluted stream. 

Women are changing the stream, 

making it clean and green 

and safe for all 

-- every 

gender, race, creed, sexual orientation, age, and ability. ! 


Bella Abzug 


(From www.znet.org) 
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Making the Most of this Book 


This book comes to you from the Centre for Education & 
Documentation (CED), DOCCENTRE to most of you. As 
documentalists, and as an organisation in the voluntary sector 
concerned with development and justice issues, we share and 
disseminate development information. 


This is done in various ways. You can come to CED, and refer to 
the clippings files meticulously culled out, from newspapers and 
grey literature, over the last twenty years, or you can access the 
catalogue of reports, books, videos and journal articles. 


For those who cannot come to CED, we have various systems of 
DOCPOST, where you select the topic and the time frame, and 
you get the documentation by post. The information, therefore, is 
tailored to your needs. 


We also have DOCALERT, a monthly subject-wise listing of 
important books, reports and clippings sent to you by email. Select 
what you want and we'll sent it to you. You can also check our 
catalogue, which is posted on our website www.doccentre.org. 


In yet another effort to reach out to the NGOs and the People’s 

Organisations and to enable readers who would like to have ready 

references books/articles on important topics that concern us, CED 

has brought out three backgrounders. This one of the Women’s 
V 


Movement, and the other two, on NGOs and People’s Movements 
and on Globalisation. The form used in each of the books is 
different. Further backgrounders, if any, will depend on the feedback 


we receive. 


We give a background to the issues in simple, but not simplistic 
terms. Our attempt has not been to be the final word, force an 
opinion or to present an exhaustive treatise on the subject - rather 
to begin an exploration. We also point to available readings and 
references. Each of these references are available at CED. We hope 
that this will help you read further. To enable you to locate the 
references at CED we have indicated our reference code for each 
document or article in square brackets|[ ]. 


We are grateful to SWISSAID for funding this project. 


The CED Team. 
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shout 
about 


The New Internationalist 
Issue No. 270, Aug 1995, Hertford, UK 


This Backgrounder... 


This backgrounder, ‘Changing the Stream’ presents an overview of 
the issues relating to women and gender as they have been 
articulated and highlighted by over three decades of the women’s 


movement in India. 


The term “Women’s Movement” does not indicate any one unified, 
linear entity. The movement is constituted by the energies and 
activism of several movements working on a range of issues, using 
different approaches at various points of time. It is a term used for 
convenience and in recognition of the idea that we are all working 
in one way or another towards the emancipation of women. 


This document attempts to indicate where-we-are-now in the 


vil 


movement and to capture the myriad strands present today, with a 
brief look at their beginnings. Women’s issues are purportedly high 
on the agenda of voluntary action - be it grassroots social action 
groups, NGOs or funding NGOs. The nature of this engagement 
will be taken up in the sequel to this backgrounder. 


The aim of these backgrounders is to explore the issues involved, 
and invite the reader to further references on each of the issues 
and themes. Putting this book together has given us many sleepless 
nights. We had to ask ourselves, “What do we include?” or the 
more problematic question- “What do we leave out?” This was 
especially difficult as we believe that there is no issue that is not a 
women’s issue, and the women’s movement has impacted all aspects 
of our lives. There was also a problem of connecting the various 
issues. There are many ways to thread these concerns together and 
all equally valid — deciding on one pattern over another provoked 
much discussion and debate. 


All in all, it was a great experience. Reading about the countless 
battles waged by women, individually and collectively, filled us 
with a deep sense of awe. As documentalists what was also exciting 
was the nuggets and other interesting material that we stumbled 
upon. These are tucked away in many, many newsletters, pamphlets, 
flyers, and booklets. We have pointed to some of these more unusual 
sources in the text, but we'd like you to visit CED to feel this kind 
of amazement for yourself. 
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FE RA: 
pep ide 


“Thousands of years ago, 
in 800 BC, legend has it that Gargi, a 
woman philosopher led a philosophical tournament 
in the court of the Hindu king Janaka. She challenged a 
newly-arrived competitor, Yajnavalkya, a man. She is reported to 
have said: “Just as an expert archer attacks his enemy with piercing 
arrows, held at hand, so | assail you with two test questions. Answer them 
if you can.” Defeated by the questions, Yajnavalkya took recourse to the 
same answer men have used thousands of years. He told Gargi to simply shut 
up. Thousands of years later, the number of challenges thrown up by women to 
men who have for long held the reins of power, has multiplied many times 
over. There is no longer one Gargi, standing alone in an assembly of men 
and posing two questions. Instead, Gargi’s descendants run into thousands. 
They have thousands of questions, and they no longer stand alone. Nor 
are they longer willing to be shut up.” 


Urvashi Butalia, The Search for Akasha. \ 
The Hindu (Foilo), Madras, 23/1/2000. {C.A71.230100H] 
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Contextualising the Struggle 


“After more than a millennium for men, we got a decade for 
women.”(1) This sentiment expressed at the 1991 Women’s Studies 
Conference in London, reminds us that the women’s movement 
had to struggle even for political visibility and recognition in its 
early days. From there the movement has traversed the terrain of 
defending basic human rights and redefining development issues. 
The women’s movement has emerged as a potent political force in 
the struggle for social transformation today. Be it in terms of ideology, 
activism, organisation, research or alliances, it presents a significant 
voice. While initially the endeavour was to storm male bastions, 
today we see the emergence of a gender-inspired development 


paradigm. 


Changing the Stream 


Contemporary India though, presents a particular challenge for any 
attempt to understand the question of gender. The impact of many 
struggles, especially those of the last two decades, has meant that 
many giant leaps have been made, but gender issues are being 
shaped by many other developments and are being continually 
recast in complex ways. This multilayered, vivid rubric that makes 
up the women’s movement therefore is almost impossible to capture 


in any one way. 


And yet an attempt is being made... 


THE TIMELESS NEED TO BREAK FREE 


SUMANGALAMATA 


A woman well set free! How free I am. 
How wonderfully free, from kitchen drudgery. 
Free from the harsh grip of hunger. 

And from empty cooking pots. 

Free too of that unscrupulous man. 

The weaver of sunshades. 

Calm now, and serene I am 
All lust and hatred purged. 

To the shade of the spreading trees | go 
And contemplate my happiness. 


From THERIGATHA (Songs of the Nuns, 6 Century B.C.) 
Translated by Uma Chakravarti & Kumkum Roy in Women’s Writings 
in India 600 edited by Susie Tharu and Lalita K [B.A42.T1] 


Defining through Struggle 


It was the International Women’s Decade that forced a minimum 
visibility and acceptance of the women’s movement. In India, the 
seventies saw the beginnings of a specifically articulated and more 
organised women’s movement in India as it struggled with issues of 
violence against women — particularly rape, including police 
custodial rape, dowry and wife beating. 


Women have always been involved actively in many struggles. 
The Naxalite Movement, the student movements and the general 
struggles of the rural poor and industrial workers saw many women 
participate. They were also part of important tribal movements 
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(including the Telegana stir)(2), the Shahada land movement in the 
Dhulia district of Maharashtra where tribal women mobilised against 
wife-beating and alcoholism and in the Chipko ‘tree-hugging’ anti- 
deforestation struggle(3). The Sarvodaya leader Jayaprakash 
Narayan’s “Total Revolution” also inspired many women. 


Women have brought in their creative energies and helped to sustain 
a wide range of agitations— be it against the Sardar Sarovar Dam 
(Narmada Bachao Andolan)(4), the Uttarakhand bid for Statehood, 
the Jharkhand movement (Jharkhandi Nari Mukti Samiti)(5), or the 
fight for justice for the victims of the Bhopal gas tragedy (Bhopal 
Gas Peedith Mahila Udyog Sangathan). 


Women have also successfully devised novel methods of resistance. 
In Baliapal, for example, women who rose against the proposed 
setting up of a test range blew conches to alert villagers of the 
arrival of outsiders(6). Other examples include the numerous cases 
of women surrounding a man who was battering his wife or Dalit 
women refusing to clean the village until they were also allowed 
access to the community well. 


There are a number of protests and resistances in the country today 
— all authored by people whose rights are seriously compromised 
by the existing structures. The Dalit movements built on the legacy 
of Phule and Ambedkar (although they are now fragmented and 
factionalised)(7); the Adivasi movements to self-determination (that 
is often quashed by state aggression); peasant movements to retain 
control over their resources(8) (in the face of bio-patenting, and 
lopsided international agreements); the struggle of fisherfolk (who 
are involved in protecting marine resources and their livelihood, 
while countering the forces of globalisation)(9); and the efforts of a 
wide variety of citizens to keep the plurality of the country alive (in 
the teeth of fundamentalistic aggression) are but a few examples. 


The women’s movement has been shaped and influenced by all of 
these streams of struggle even as it has also played a role in shaping 
and influencing these movements. For example, women have often 
effectively used Gandhian methods of non-violent resistance while 
at the same time the women’s movement has forced many of the 
Gandhians to look at sexism within their organisation. 


Changing the Stream 


The movement has subsequently gone on to take up Issues of Dalit 
women, of alcoholism, reservations for women in institutions, sexual 
harrassment, legal reforms, the increasing feminisation of poverty 
under the new regime of liberalisation and globalisation. Every 
issue re-articulated a critique of society and defined the movement, 
its values and its ideology in its own way. Thus the movement that 
faced tremendous resistance is now at the centre of resistance to 
the current destructive development regime. 
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Facing Resistance and Denial 


Despite the large presence of women in all social movements in 
India, the women’s movement has had to continually assert its 
existence, legitimacy and relevance. There is a basic “ideological 
defence mechanism wherein the raison d’étre of the struggle for 
women’s equality continues to be denied in the contemporary Indian 
mindset.”(10) Claims that, traditionally, women are accorded a 
high status in India or that Indian culture worships women as 
goddesses and mothers, are used to condemn “feminists” as 
immature, west-aping, rabid women. Much is made out of symbols 
like the grandmother handing over the “keys of the safe” to the 
new “bahu”, in order to question the very relevance of the women’s 
movement in India. Any discussion on the actual or effective position 
of women in Indian society, within different religions, family 
structures or the workplace is branded as being anti-family, anti- 
religious or anti-culture. 


Another defensive reaction is the very paternalistic and paiochial 
sympathiser with the “plight of women”, who refuses to relinquish 
the power and privileges that a patriarchal form of society gives him. 


Like Virginia Woolf said, “The history of men’s opposition to 
women’s emancipation is more interesting perhaps, than the story 
of that emancipation.”(11) 
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The F __———sCSWWoorrd 


I met this man at a party who asked me that inane question 
“What do you do?” and I replied, “I am a feminist.” He 
asked me if that was a new career like computer science? 


Ist Woman: 


2nd Woman: When I said I was a feminist, and to a woman, mind you, 
she exclaimed: ‘But you look normal.” 


3rd Woman: Let me tell you something cheerful. I overhead my seven- 
year-old daughter telling her friends:““My father doesn’t do 
much, just goes to office and comes back. But my mother 
plays with me, reads to me, makes things | like to eat....she 
is really busy.” 


4th Woman: You lucky housewives! Do you know what my son said? “T 
dont want to be a dentist like my mother. Cleaning out 
mouths —ugh, that’s a woman’s work.” 


Jessica Jacob, Scenes Through the Looking Glass.Women’s Centre Newsletter, 
Mumbai, March 1985. [R.A10a 609] 


Reclaiming History 


“Women have a history; women are in history,” proclaimed Gerda 
Lerner, a pioneer in the field of women’s history. 


“AS long as androcentric (male centred) assumptions dominated 
our Interpretations, we read sex-gender arrangements prevailing in 
the present, backward into the past. We assumed the existence of 
male dominance as a given and considered any evidence to the 


ee merely as an exception to the rule or a failed alternative.” 


To right this, feminist historians have set about including the 
conspicuous omissions from the accounts of major events — 
particularly the participation of women in social change and 
development. They have raised questions on the manner in which 
research is done. They have also scrutinised power relationships 
the language used, the observer’s biases etc. The predominance of 
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positivist notions, which recognise only observable phenomena, 
were also seriously challenged. Oral traditions started getting 
acknowledged as valuable sources in the recasting of history. This 
new scholarship, predominantly feminist, contributed significantly 
to the recording of women’s history and the history of the movement 
itself. Uma Chakravati(13), Radha Kumar(14), and Shahida Lateef(15) 
are some of the Indian Feminist historians. 


This process of (re)writing history has made it possible to peel off 
layers of the dominant, hegemonic consciousness encoded in that 
history. It also unfolds the experience and ideas of non-hegemonic 
groups, particularly women making way for a more ‘gendered’ and 
a more situated history. 


| ...Women have been kept from contributing to history-making, that is, the 
ordering and interpretation of the past of humankind. Since this process of 
meaning-giving is essential to the creation and interpretation of civilisation, 
we can see at once that women’s marginality in this endeavour places us in 
a unique and segregate position. Women are the majority, yet we are 
structured into social institutions as though we were a minority. 


While women have been victimised by this and many other aspects of their 
long subordination to men, it is a fundamental error to try to conceptualise 
women primarily as victims. To do so at once obscures what must be assumed 
as a given to women’s historical situation: Women are essential and central 
to creating society; they are and always have been actors and agents in 
history. Women have “made history”, yet they have been kept from knowing 
their history and from interpreting history, either their own or that of men. 
Women have been systematically excluded from the enterprise of creating 
symbols, systems, philosophies, science, and law. 

— Gerda Lerner -[B.A00.L1] 
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THE FEMALE SWAN 


And then there was the duckling who aspired to be a 
swan. She worked very hard, studied the history and 
literature of swans, the growth of their swanhood, 
their hopes and ideals, and their time-honoured 
customs. In the end, even the swans acknowledged 
that this duck had rendered them a signal service. 
They threw a banquet (no ducks invited) and gave 
her a paper, which stated clearly that thereafter she 

would be an Honorary Swan. She was highly gratified, 
as were some of the ducks, who began to feel that 
there was hope for them. Others ‘just laughed. ‘A 
duck is a duck, by definition, is inferior to swans.’ 
This seemed so evident that they forgot the matter 
and paddled off. But there were still others who were 
angered by this. ‘Those ducks do.not think,’ they 
said. ‘But as for the learned one, she has betrayed us 
to the cause of swans. She is no longer a duck. She 
is a swan. This too seemed evident. They turned to 
Andersen. ‘Well,’ he said, ‘there are a great many 
ducks and a great many duck-ponds.’ But that didn’t 
help, so he tried again. “The thing is,’ he said, ‘you 
are beginning to question the nature of ducks and the 
values of swans.’ ‘Yes,’ they said. ‘We know,’ they 
said, ‘But where will it end?’ ‘I don’t know,’ said 
‘Andersen, ‘You’re learning to fashion your own 
fables. 


Suniti Namjoshi, Feminist Fables:Saint Suniti and the Dragon. 
Penguin Books, New Delhi, 1995. [B.A43.N1] 
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Our Movement, Ourselves 


‘The problem is not how to wipe out all differences, 
but how to unite with all differences intact.’ 


Rabindranath Tagore 


Ideological Positions within the Movement 


The women’s movement in India consists of actors with strong and 
varied ideological moorings. Concepts of gender equality, feminism 
and patriarchy are understood differently by the different strands. 
This is perhaps one reason why there is no one single unified trail 
(or one history) in the women’s movement. There are women’s 
organisations that are considered conservative and fundamentalist 
and even anti-women. Some others would covertly accept the 
idea of some inequality between men and women. For still others 
including Marxists and Gandhians, emancipation of the poor of 


certain classes rather than equality of women is the dominant 
goal. . 


The predominant ideological positions within the movement are: 
Liberal Feminism, Radical Feminism, Marxist Feminism, Socialist 
Feminism and Post-Colonial/Post-Modern Feminism.(1) 


Liberal Feminism 


Liberalism emphasised the right of all individuals to pursue their 
self-interest and the duty of the state to enable them to do so. It 
stressed that men and women (all citizens) should have equal rights 
and women should get equal opportunities. 
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The liberal feminist ideology, encourages and makes it possible 
for women to enter all fields including so-called “male” professions. 
It speaks strongly for the individual woman’s rights and legal 
reforms and advocates networking and services for women -like 
childcare. The declaration of the UN Decade for Women and the 
mobilisation of women during the Indian freedom struggle are 
examples of contribution by the liberal feminists.(2) 


This approach however fails to challenge the existing structure and 
systems that keep women as subordinates. Nor does it question the 
inequities of the existing social order like unequal wealth distribution. 
Another criticism of liberalism has been, its tendency to protect the 
“nersonal” or the “private”. Struggles of women has shown that in 
order to break out of the cycle of violence and discrimination, 
women have had to come out and make these issues public. 


Radical Feminism/The Existentialist Approach 


Radical Feminism has historical linkages with the writings and 
thinking of the “second wave of feminism” in the West like those 
of Shulamith Firestone and Kate Millet. It stresses that the conflict 
between men and women is the primary contradiction in society. 
This approach holds that all structures in society are based on 
male power and therefore Men as a class are the main opponents 
of women. 


It is this thesis that provides the critique of sexual violence as an 
issue of power and systemic oppression. Radical feminists have 
also succeeded in moving the debate from just “Ms” and voting 
rights to a dismantling of patriarchy itself. They assert that the 
“nersonal is political” and that the personal domain of a woman's 
life is linked to the outside world. Radical feminism also raises the 
issue of sexuality, sexual-orientation and lesbian rights.(3) 


The critique of this position Is that it is unconcerned about the 
difference among women - which are based on class, caste, race 
etc. Radical Feminism stresses the biological differentiation (sex) 
rather than social categorisation (gender). Critics point out that 
other categories of inequality should form an integral part of the 
analysis of the situation and thereby influence the approach. 
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Marxist Feminism 


The ideology of Marxist Feminism draws its inspiration from 
Marxism, especially Engels’ important work on “Origins of the 
Family, Private Property and the State” (1884) [B.M00.E4). It situates 
the women’s question in the antagonistic relationship between 
classes. Marxist feminists see their struggle essentially as one 
against capitalist systems of male domination and that liberation 
of the proletariat includes liberation of women. 


Marxist Feminism has emphasised collective struggle against public 
forms of patriarchy and violence and the link between patriarchy 
and capitalism. They have taken up the rights of the working women 
like equal wages, job-security, betterment of the workplace. (4) 


However Marxist feminists are accused of being blind to the 
sexual division of labour. Further the discourse of class struggle is 
mainly in terms of power and the domination of the liberating 
class — the “proletariat”. There is also the means and ends debate, 
where feminists have been as concerned with the means, as the 
end. For example, Marxist feminists are very active on issues of 
sexual harassment and unequal relations in the public sphere, 
whereas such incidents among party-members or within 
organisations tend to be underplayed “in the larger interest of the 
party”. 


Neo-Marxist Perspective And Socialist Feminism 


The socialist or the Neo-Marxist approach, goes beyond classical 
Marxism, and places women’s liberation in the wider context of 
transformation of the mode of production, economically as well as 
culturally. Patriarchy is placed alongside socialist concerns of 


Class exploitation, private property, and the vision of an equal 
society. 


Patriarchy, writes Gabriele Dietrich, is the “appropriation and control 
of women’s labour, sexuality and fertility”. This appropriation takes 
place first of all in the family - where a woman’s work, time, 
movement and body are not hers to control. Further, patriarchy has 
permeated the production process (sexual division of labour), 
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political life (male dominated political structures in which women 
can only survive as ‘honorary men’), religion (barring women from 
priesthood, reinforcement of patriarchy through religious teaching), 
and the media (use of women’s body in advertisements, obscene 
films, etc.). 


Socialist feminists have attempted to integrate the women’s ~ 
movement with other class-based movements. They have come in 
for criticism and comment for tiptoeing around issues like the 
problems of sexuality and for being too “middle-of-the-road”. They 
have also been criticised for their tendency to understand gender, 
(as also other identities like caste and ethnicity), purely within the 
larger framework of class(5). 


Patriarchy, like other systems and structures of dominance, is about 
power and subordination. Women’s experience of subordination is 
not just limited to their class positions. Feminists have extended 
the Marxist understanding of labour to include domestic labour 
and also other social labour namely maintenance and reproduction 
of the class as a whole. Women are expected to re-produce another 
generation of women to continue this maintenance function. 


Harris and Young explore three aspects of the concept of 
reproduction.(6) 


Social Reproduction: the process by which the conditions that 
maintain a particular social system are recreated and perpetuated. 


Reproduction of Labour: care and socialisation of children and 
maintenance of adult individuals who will fit into the social 


structure of society. 


Human or Biological Reproduction includes not only bearing of 
children, but also reproducing the relationships of marriage, kinship, 
fertility and sexuality. 


The Left and Feminism 


To sum up the ideological beliefs, we have three basic positions: 
the liberal stream, the left and the autonomous women’s groups. 
The liberal stream is mainly concerned with equality between 


men and women within an existing society, abolishing feudal 
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Knock! Knock! Is Gender there? 


Letters to Agony Aunt Emmeline from Great and Important Men 
Who could have avoided many Great Mistakes 


Dear Emmeline, 


There I was. Just about to send it to the publisher - the magnum 

opus - and in comes the wife, saying : 

I hope you have an analysis of gender in there ... 

“Who2" “Gender. Women. Difference. Oppression along gender 

lines. It's fundamental." 

“Ah! Women's liberation you mean? Of course that will come with 

the socialist revolution." 

“Not good enough.” “What do you mean ‘not good enough'?" 

“Doesn't necessarily follow.” “Oh..." 

What do you think? Is she right? And what can I do about it? 
Yours flustered 

Karl M 

London 


Emmeline replies : 
Well, start again, Karl, There's this little old conceptual package called 
patriarchy’ you could try unravelling. It might spark off a really radical 
thought or two... 


Dear Emmeline, 


Don't laugh,OK? So I'm having this repetitive dream which I can't 
interpret. There are all these angry women who are booing and whistling 
me off the platform and shouting “Dora! Dora! Dora!”. What can it 
mean? 

Yours anxiously, 

Sigmund F, Vienna 
Emmeline replies 
Surely you remember Dora? Your classic study of hysteria? That 15 
year-old girl whose strange aversion to sexual advances from her fathers 
best friend caused by her own secret sexual longing for her father and 
her jealousy over his liasion with another woman, Fitted in neatly with 
the Oedipus stuff didn't it? 50 neatly that you glossed over the details 
indicating that she had for many years been sexually abused by her 
venereal diseased father, who was now eagerly passing his beloved 


daughter to his best friend. Need I say more? 


The New Internationalist, , Issue No.227, Harbrough U.K., January 
1992 ().A71d.0192NI] 
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patriarchy, but without challenging existing economic, political or 
social structures. The left stream calls for a questioning of these 
structures, and a transformation of the system itself. In India, most 
feminists have a vision of transformation of society where all 
forms of oppression cease, and therefore subscribe to one or the 
other strand of “socialist feminism”. They range from the traditional 
left — the CPI, CPM, CPI-MLs, Trotskyist to the social-democrat 


and the New Left.(7)(8) 


The left parties have mobilised women of all classes in their 
struggles, though class was the predominant qualifying factor. A 
typical response then was that of the communist leader, Tara Reddy. 
While talking about the famous Warli uprising in Thana against 
bonded labour and sexual exploitation of the women by the 
landlords, Tara Reddy said “Warli women and girls participated in 
the struggle in a big way along with their men. There was not 
much difference in the level of political consciousness between 
men and women. but at that time women’s issue as a separate 
issue was not discussed. The question did not arise because the 
primary issue was that of exploitation of adivasis. Women’s problems 
were not separated from the general exploitation. Class issue was 
the main issue and women participated as part of a class. Women’s 
issues and class issues became one, at that level of exploitation.” 
(quoted in Saldhana, | 1986 p. WS48)’(9) 


Over the last three decades, the left parties have attempted to 
understand and come to terms with patriarchy in its historical setting 
and its complex and problematic relations of production. They 
have also organised protests around issues of family violence, caste 
rape - especially of peasant women by upper caste landlords. 
They have denounced dowry and fundamentalist laws harmful to 
women. Vimala Farooqi says that since 1971, two important women- 
related issues of the CPI have been: “How to draw/attract more 
women to our struggle/movement, and - how to change attitudes 
of male comrades to encourage women to join the political struggle 


the party.” The year 1975 saw the CPI(M) organise a conference 
On women’s issues in Trivandrum, Kerala. 


Despite their involvement in women’ 
Organisations of the CP! and CPI(M) 
calling themselves feminist and 


S issues, women’s fronts and 
have often steered clear of 
of using terms like patriarchy. 
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This is because they wish to avoid being labelled anti-men, a 
common (mis)conception attached to feminism. While the Left 
looked at women and the dominant production relations, it often 
failed to study patriarchy’s long history and its manifestation within 
Left politics and parties. 


While socialist feminist thinking has been an important current 
within the autonomous women’s movement in India, Vanaik observes 
that discussion and debate around “practical and theoretical linkages 
between socialism and feminism has significantly declined as the 
movement has grown.” He further states that although the women’s 
movement in India is left-of-centre, and “though feminists who 
consider themselves socialists continue to constitute a goodly | 
proportion of the leading activists, Indian feminism also seems 
increasingly less influenced by socialism than perhaps at anytime 
in its young history.”(10) (11) 


Postinodernism and Feminism 


Most modernist theories undertake to discover general all- 
encompassing principles that can be used to explain natural as 
well as social reality. Postmodernism basically has a deconstructive 
relationship with these 
modernist theories that we 
inherit; meaning — post- 
modernism points out that both, 
working to reform these 
theories or adopting a separatist 
position and moving com- 
pletely away from them, are 
insufficient. Rather the effort 
should be to call to question 
the enterprise itself. Post- 
modernism maintains that all 
knowledge 1s “situated 
knowledge” and is governed by 
the perspective of the knowers. — 
These perspectives are multiple 


Anita Mathur & Alka 
wie aoe Ai Choudhury, Training Material 
and interdisciplinary. Therefore ne wins Aucoin: dHtinds] 
all concepts are “contestable” Aastha, Udaipur 1999 

([R.A43.13] 


and language itself is non- 
ie 
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neutral. Groups that are ‘objectified’ by most studies- women, 
colonials, peasants and ethnic-minorities i.e. the subalterns- began 
to orient the studies in terms of values which pertain to their 
origins and not just get assimilated in these studies.(12) 


From about the beginning of the 1990's, postmodernism and 
feminism entered into a relationship that many believe is beneficial 
to both. Put rather simply postmodernism forces feminist theorising 
to look at the politics of difference (that different subjects are 
placed in distinct historical positions), while feminism has 
introduced into postmodernism the politics of voice and 
representation. Feminist and postmodern intellectuals therefore made 
visible structures of domination and hold that the consensus that 
seems to exist is dependent on exclusion of those who would 
dissent if they were given a voice, which they are not. 


The critics of postmodernism are many. “Postcolonial and antiracist 
intellectuals such as Edward Said and Cornel West view 
postmodernism as without any emancipatory dynamics of its own: it 
Is “reaction” of the kind that seeks to preemt and coopt.” They 
along with others feel that postmodernism seeks to accommodate 
by depolitising the challenge to the order that the subaltern voices 
represent. Another criticism is that postmodern intellectuals often 
declare that their claims are right because they are more virtuous, 
more in line with contemporary standards of justice. More serious 
allegations are that the postmodernist tends to overemphasise cultural 
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relativism, setting back years of battle that have waged to promote 
universalising of human-rights, and it is women’s rights that are often 
snatched away under the guise of “culture and tradition”. (13) 


Today the feminist movement, with all it various strands and 
leanings, provides a possible common platform for many diverse 
actors and groups (environmental, trade unions, church-based groups, 
‘those working for Dalit liberation) , 
including political party fronts and WHAT IS 

traditional foes (CPM and.CPI-ML). PATRIARCHY? 
The Movement has also greatly 
increased its horizontal and vertical 
reach. The agenda too is fairly 
diverse and broad. The question is 
can there be a convergence of 
such diverse forces? Will the 
multi-pronged approaches and 
strategies be able to take up the 
dain challenges ‘ posed by Kamla Bhasin, What Is 
conservatism, globalisation, social Patriarchy? Kali for Women, 
and environmental degradation? New Delhi,1993[B.A00.B61] 
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Differing Perceptions 


The seeming differences in our approach come from varying 
formulations of women’s oppression, its Causes and the strategies 
for and meaning of liberation. These generally emanate from the 
vantage point of that particular position, as well as the proposed 
action that seems more relevant to that particular section. There is 
the continuing academic-activist or theory-practice divide. To the 
activist, feminism is about action and struggle against patriarchal 
structures and manifestations such as violence against women. To 
the academic, feminism is about challenging knowledge systems 
that are dominant and creating new theories of society, nature and 
so on. 


Gail Omvedt speaks of feminism as an organising concept, which 
is not concerned with “movements of women that may be only for 
some reform or upward mobility within an established structure.” 
She advocates a feminist movement that, while “based on women 
as the most exploited group, often include both men and women 
in fighting for a basic change of patriarchal structures.” 


For her feminism is “an awareness of patriarchal control, exploitation 
and oppression at the material and ideological level, of women’s 
labour, fertility and sexuality, in the family, at the place of work 
and in society in general, and action by women and men to 
change the situation.”(14) 


Lorna Barret says feminism is “a label that gives us a life 


orientation, it enables us to challenge unjust structures, to look 
ahead with hope.” (15) 


Feminism stands for “equality, for wholeness and creative energy in 
life. It opposes patriarchal models of appropriation and the ‘use and 
throw’ pattern of human relationships, of development and historical 


progression that is threatening to destroy our future today,” according 
to Ilina Sen.(16) 


Kamla Bhasin says quite simply that a feminist is “anyone who 


recognises the existence of sexism, male domination and patriarchy 
and who takes some action against it.”(17) 
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Almost each woman will have a differently nuanced understanding 

-of feminism; based largely on personal experience, interest and 
belief. This is, in fact, one of the greatest strengths of the women’s 
movement that it is able to accommodate and allow for very 
distinct and even contradictory interpretation. 


The Diversity within 


The women’s movement has always prided itself on its plurality. 
Yet at times, the differences seem antagonistic. 


There are challenges relating to caste and religion (seen in the 
section on identity politics). Important differences revolve around 
urban-rural, activist-academic, mainstream-peripheral, etc. Specific 
issues have been also raised by disabled women, single women, 
lesbians and bisexuals, and women with subtly different notions of 
Self. Some of these differences drive wedges among women. Their 
common identity as “women” sometimes proves insufficient to bring 
about solidarity, let alone a unity. 


Another problem has been the tendency to label others. Labels are 
often used to dismiss people and to stifle enquiry. People are 
pigeon-holed and compartmentalised as being “radical” or 
“bourgeois feminists” or “post-modernists” or something else. Most 
groups and individuals resist being labelled. Some reject “isms” as 
traps that people fall into, that blind and box them.(18) 


Sometimes though, labels help to typify the theory behind the 
approach or understand relative positions on the gender question. 
it is a shorthand description of where one is coming from. And if 
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used positively, labels can lead to better understanding, networking 
and joint action across divergent positions. One of the biggest 
tasks for the movement is to accommodate differences and represent 
the diversity of interests and identities. 


There are other kinds of distinctions and questions of location that 
the Movement has had to deal with. The autonomous women’s 
movement in India is often criticised for its middle class character. 
However, over the years some of the focus has shifted to the struggles 
of women at the grassroots and to NGOs working with them. These 
organisations work with both women and men around ‘life’ issues of 
livelihood, access and rights to natural resources, health, water, 
sanitation, literacy and so on. Gender related questions are usually 
subordinate to survival issues. As one Dalit activist remarked,“with 
survival at stake due to poverty, marginalisation and discrimination of 
the community, domestic violence is not really an issue.” 


Elements of the women’s movement have now, begun to widen 
feminist discourse and theory to accommodate material issues of 
survival and struggle of grassroots women, who, more often than 
not, feel alienated within the urban middle-class dominated situation. 


Another division which causes apprehension and even bitterness 
within the movement, is the niggling suspicion that it is the more 
“elite” feminists who are able to hop on to the international 
Circuits, at the cost of the many rural and tribal women. Often, 
academic or middle class women represent grassroots voices or 
speak about mass movements. The issue of Representation is now 
being seriously addressed within the movement. There is also an 
awareness on how those from the grassroots who achieve higher 
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visibility can get co-opted into a circle made of the privileged 
few and that they slowly lose touch with their constituencies. 


Another criticism that has been levelled, against the movement as a 
whole is that while individual “cases” serve as rallying points to push 
an agenda forward, the movement is insensitive to the individual 
woman. Where are Mathura, Rameeza , Shah Bano and others today? 


If women’s groups are to work at the grassroots and develop a 
mass based praxis, they will have to address these issues. Many 
have begun the search. Some within NGOs, others without. We 
need to understand, and appreciate the role of voluntarism and 
mobilisation and the larger effort to tackle issues of poverty, 
oppression and inequality. More specifically we need to appreciate 
the priorities and concerns of local women, how they address their 
issues, and how their problems are connected to the larger context 
of women and development. 


For the Movement to move ahead, these differences must be 
acknowledged, discussed, allowed full development and expression 
so that it may speak many tongues and use myriad social and cultural 
idioms. There is no one path, nor is it necessarily desirable. The 
questions are: Can we maintain our individual traditions, and beliefs 
along with our plurality and diversity, without compromising on our 
ideals and principles? How does one reconcile major differences? And 
how does one work with political goals opposed to our own? 


Constituents of the Women’s Movement 


The late seventies and eighties were characterised by the emergence 
and proliferation of autonomous women’s groups which, having 
grown out of a tradition of socialist feminism, sought to evolve 
another politics and praxis, through the credo “personal is political”. 
They have pushed what was hitherto considered “private” and 
“domestic” into the public and political arena. Initially, they focussed 
specifically on issues of personal violence like dowry murders, 
rape, wife beating, sexual harassment. Marked by widespread 
demonstrations, protests and extended campaigns, this movement 
challenged at a fundamental level the gender bias, not only in state 
institutions like the judiciary and in social institutions like the 
family, community and media but also in progressive political parties 
that failed to look at the specificity of the “women’s question”. 
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The Thin End Of The Wedge 
Our story unfolds in village Sui of Bikaner district of Rajasthan. 


Meghibai, a woman from Sui, remembers a previous drought: “We had 
no work, the fields were barren. We were somehow surviving through 
the government’s employment guarantee schemes, but our cattle were 
starving to death. We women, who take care of the cattle as our own 


children, had to do something”. 


Seven women got together and approached Urmul, a voluntary 
organisation working in the region. Urmul alerted the district 
administration and informed the women that they would have to come 
and fetch the fodder from Bikaner. 


In an unprecedented move for the village, the women hired lorries and 
drove off to Bikaner. They faced a lot of opposition. The Patwari 
accused the women of embezzling funds collected from the village. He 
got the subsidy on the fodder stopped. The women countered this by 
storming the district administration’s office and getting the subsidy 
released. 


More dangerous opposition came from the villagers themselves. Tulsibai, 
a local woman said, “ It was the first time that women were dealing with 
male suppliers and lorry drivers, or even travelling so far out of the 
village. Rumours were spread that we were prostituting ourselves to 
pay for the fodder”. 


The husbands were taunted and tormented but, as they were convinced 
by their wives, remained supportive. The women were temporarily 
pushed into a corner because of the hostility of the villagers, but were 
soon back on track and decided to manufacture fodder locally. This 
meant occupying a local field, which was lying unused and empty for 
years. The women announced that they would do the fencing on a 
certain day. They were accused of land-grabbing. The Thakur 
threatened them saying that the villagers would stone them if they went 
ahead with the fencing. The women remained unruffled and, on the 
appointed day, started the fencing. People gathered around in silent 
horror and some even lifted stones, but not a single one was thrown. 


The women cultivated the land, and the villagers began to pay for their 
cattle to graze on it. 


Today, there is a huge bank of fodder, as reserve stock for a drought 
year. The village itself has come to admire and respect these women. 


The women have formed themselves into a mahila mandal committed 
to social welfare. 


Adapted from The Rally 1.1.1995 [C.A71¢.1195RAL] 
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Critical of the deeply hierarchical structures and dogma of the left 
politics that many of the women had been part of (and therefore 
sought autonomy from), these groups also experimented with new 
ways of organising and working with non-hierarchical and more 
collective ways of functioning. Although accused of being ‘middle- 
class’ in nature and lacking a mass base, this stream of the women’s 
movement deeply challenged the general gender-blind perspectives, 
politics and programmes of all movements and organisations working 
for social transformation including trade-unions, political parties, 
grassroots organisations, mass movements and NGOs. 


Apart from the autonomous women’s organisations, the women’s 
movement specifically has woven itself around varied “types” of 
organisations.(19) (20) Some of these are: 


e Women’s groups controlled or connected with political parties, 
such as women’s fronts of centrist bourgeois parties, mainstream 
Communist and Maoist Left parties. “Such has been the impact 
of the autonomous women’s movement that right-wing parties 
have been spurred to highlight women’s fronts and the Left 
and Centre parties have been forced to view autonomous 
women’s groups with greater courtesy and consideration than 
were extended to them in the beginning.”(15) So today political 
parties of all ideological hues have a women’s wing, besides 
substantial female membership, and some women in leadership 


positions. 
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Voluntary women’s groups, that are generally part of the broader 
NGO structure, funded by agencies abroad or by the State. 
They cover the entire spectrum from traditional social welfare 
and/or self-help type organisations that do not go into Issues of 
feminist consciousness raising to others who are more focused 
on women’s development and to those who work towards 
consciousness raising and mobilisation 


Rural grassroots organisations, with women organised around 
basic rights, like water, land, housing, which has also led to 
greater consciousness and struggle by women against issues 
like wife-beating and alcoholism. Urban slum women too 
have rallied around similar points. These also include self- 
employed women’s groups. 


Women’s wings of movements, like the fish-workers struggle, 
peasant movements and the Dalit movement. A specific 
example of this would be Sharad Joshi’s Shetkari Sanghatana 
in Maharashtra, which has raised women’s issues to maximise 
rural support for farmer’s interests. 


Women’s research and resource centres, and other institutions, 
that are oriented towards women’s issues and involved in 
policy research. Such institutions act as support organisations 
where information is made available and accessible. They are 
largely urban-based. 


Professional women’s organisations such as doctors, nurses, 
lawyers, journalists, etc. 


some organisations may not fit snugly into any one category and 
the many networks that are formed bring together organisations of 
various types. Indeed the future lies in this coming together. 


Women’s Studies 


Colleges, universities and the academia in general have been 
strong recruiting grounds for the women’s movement. Many students 
have immersed themselves in women’s issues and protests on and 
off campuses. These efforts lead to an entire discipline, with 
departments in most Indian universities being carved out by 
feminists, women academics and the women’s movement. 
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“The development of a discourse on women in the academia 
appears inextricably connected to the development of the women’s 
movement. Indeed, some believe that women’s studies is a response 
to the need to provide the women’s movement with a theoretical 
foundation,”(21). 


Women’s studies concentrates on “gender” as a category of analysis 
in the same manner that social scientists have studied caste, 
religion, class and status groups. Further, women’s studies has re- 
examined existing methodologies and theoretical constructs, and 
has widened the intellectual framework and contexts of gender 
questions. It is naturally interdisciplinary in approach and allows 
for an eclectic understanding of social phenomena. More importantly 
it sources information and perspectives from the informal, non-positivist 
arena — women, the subaltern, the oppressed, the hitherto unheard. 


In India and in other Third World countries feminists have also 
worked to establish non-western reference points and are taking 
up the challenges posed by new developments like Globalisation. 


However with the mindless proliferation of women’s studies courses 
being offered by colleges and universities in recent times, questions 
are being raised on whether it is being dished out as another “soft 
option” for girls or being reduced to another professional “career” 
choice. While in the initial stages the growth of women’s studies 
as an academic discipline was a cause of celebration, today there 


Manorama Barnabas, Women’s Studies Women’s Lives, Kali For Women, 
New Delhi, 1994. [A71a.L60](21) 
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is a growing scepticism as to what these courses actually aim to 
achieve and if it has genuinely contributed to the awareness in 
society of the status of women. Women’s studies has also come 
under fire from academics who feel that incorporating it into 
“existing disciplines as courses or papers may be preferable to 
marginalisation (some call it ghettoisation) as a relatively new, 
independent area of study.” 


There are also fears that these studies could be very localised, and 
hence narrow and limiting. Age-old dilemmas of theory and praxis 
also persist. Yet the movement has benefitted a great deal from 
theoretical and documentation work done in the departments; who 
in turn have borrowed and learnt from the movement. There is an 
interchange of ideas, information, and people between the 
movement and academia. A symbiotic relationship between the 
two continues. 
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The Beijing Conference 


Huairou will go down in history. 

To Beijing with hope! 

World Conference: A Major Chance for Women. 

Beijing 1995: Or What Remains To Be Done For Women. 


These then were some of the headlines that the Beijing Conference 
provoked. The Fourth World Conference on Women and 
Development which flowed from the earlier three held in Mexico, 
1975, Copenhagen 1980, and Nairobi 1985, marked a watershed 
in the history of the women’s movement. It was the single largest 
meeting of women ever (over 30,000) from all over world. 


It was viewed differently by different women’s organisations. For 
many women in the movement the Conference was a window of 
opportunity for international lobbying and advocacy. Others saw it 


as part of a continuum of work, that they were already involved 
in. 


Most Participants remarked that it was an encouragement and a 
reminder that there were “so many of us”. That we were moving 
towards a critical mass of feminists, who were thinking, talking, 
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1. MISSION 
STATEMENT 


ll. GLOBAL FRAMEWORK 


I. CRITICAL 
AREAS OF 
CONCERN 


A. Poverty 


B. Education 
C. Heaith care 
D. Violence against 
women A measure of how 
Built-in E. Women and armec serious 
accountability! = apa ea governments are 
economy about 
G. Women in power and implementation. 
decision-making 


H. Institutional mechanisms 
for the advancement of 
women 
1. Human rights of women 
J. Women and the media 


K. Women and the environment 
L. The girl-child 


IV. STRATEGIC OBJECTIVES 


Actions to be taken on 
all of the 
critical areas of concern 
listed above. 


The Tribune, A Wom 


en & Development Quarterly, 
Newsletter 55, New York, September 1996. 


arguing and working to 
to connect and networ 


k with other women engaged in similar 
work. It also represented 


a chance to learn of new issues and to 
situate local struggles in the global context. 


achieve a different society. It was a time 


The contingent from India consisted of over 170 women including 
grassroots level activists. While some attended the official UN 
Conference, many went to Huairou, the site of the NGO forum 
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The workshops at the latter were designed to promote exchanges 
between academics, policy-makers, extension workers, and 
activists. It was a time to rekindle feminist visions in all its 
plurality, to recognise the universal oppression of women and to 
express solidarity with other struggles. 


The Forum was also faced with the challenge of appreciating the 
differences in needs, problems and perceptions of women from 
different countries, and circumstances, and with diverse concerns. 
For example; some African women staged a walkout on a discussion 
on human rights when a lesbian from North America spoke of 
human rights violations against her. Women from developing 
countries felt the debate on issues like debt cancellation and 
primary health had to be accorded high priority. Many questioned 
the “universalism” of the human rights, and said that rights have 
to be interpreted from the specificity of culture and civilisation 
without falling into the trap of the cultural relativist. Academics 
reported that they were under-represented and misunderstood. 
Disabled women felt they were left at the periphery of the 
happenings. 


Nevertheless, most women did say that they participated in 
something special, the import of which, some said, did not strike 
them fully until much later.(22) 


In the run-up to the Conference, many regional and local workshops 
were conducted. Preparatory meetings were held to narrow the 
gap between the international fora and the grassroots. Indian NGOs 
and groups also set out to reflect women’s positions on various 
issues and to highlight demands and responses to government 
policies, and programmes. They also worked to facilitate the 
participation of many different women at the regional and national 
consultations and at the International Conference. The Draft Country 
Report and Draft Platform for Action(23) were studied in-depth and 
a lobby team was formed to incorporate the interests of the most 
marginalised women in the final report.(24)(25) A National 
Committee of Women was also formed and at the Conference of 
Commitment they presented an eight-point agenda to the 
government. The overall effort was to build capabilities, 


confidences, skills and increase the visibility of issues of concern 
to women. 
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The Conference also came in for a lot of flak. Some noted that 
NGOs lacked unity and a clear strategy. Others emphasised that 
they failed to capitalise on this opportunity.The more skeptical 
critics argued that the whole exercise just served the jet-setting 
classes and that all the advocacy to change a comma and a dot in 
the conference documents did nothing to change the lives and 
realities of most women. Conferences like these, they charged, 
only create an illusion that “real” women had been involved in 
decision-making, and allowed Conference hoppers to feel that 
they were doing a worthy job, without soiling their hands. Grassroots 
level workers who attend these Conferences, they maintained, 
were sucked into a privileged inner circle. 


Despite the serious limitations of these International Conferences 
most women felt that the Cause would have been ill-served if they 
opted out of it completely. The struggle was to get a foot-hold and 
more, in influencing policies that negatively affect all women 
(the poor and the dispossessed more than the others).(26) The 
document which was a product of these Conferences, could be 
used as a tool to highlight these issues and push the Establishment 
to take note of them and to gain greater legitimacy for the many 
struggles that women all over the world have waged and continue 
to wage. 


Clippings and articles from the file A7le. These reflect different concerns, 
attitudes and positions on the Beijing Conference. While some are personal 
_ narrative-style articles, other reflect on the National and Alternative 
- Documents and the contents of the Workshops at Beijing. Many raise 
broader questions on International Conferences and the role of the United 
Nations. (22) 

Fourth World Conference on Women Beijing, 1995: Country Paper India, 
(A Draft), Dept of Women & Child Dev., New Delhi, 1994.[R.A7le.1 }(23) 
Dreamscape: Redrafting the Platform for Action, AWHRC and Vimochana. 
Bangalore, 1995.[R.A71e.600](24) 

Cynthia Stephen, Women in India: Profiles and Herstories(Ed). 
Coordination Unit (for the Beijing Conference), Bangalore,1995. 
_ [R.A71e.614](25) 

| Putting Gender on the Agenda: A Guide to Participating in UN World 
. Conferences. UN Development Fund for Women, New York, 1995. 


_ [R.A71e.10](26) 
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III 
Tracing the Path of the Struggle 


The story of women’s oppression or liberation has been told in a 
myriad ways — depending on the story teller. Has there been a 
steady decline in the status of women or do women have greater 
opportunities and choices today? Was the pre-Vedic woman relatively 
better off and did the downslide happen only much later? Or was 
she also fettered in many ways? These and many other questions 
still continue to be the centre of many academic and activist 
debates. Whatever be the “truth”, through the readings of many 
texts, religious or political, through oral stories of mythology, fables, 
folk tales, and songs, jokes, proverbs and sayings we know that both 
women’s subordination and contestation has existed in different 


forms, at different times, for a long, long while. 


While these stories of resistance may reside in many anonymous 
collective struggles, they were often those personified by many a 
heroic individual-Razia Sultan, Ahilyabai Holkar, Muktabai (a low 
caste girl, she dared educate herself fighting both caste and gender 
hierarchies). Through history women seized opportunities to break 
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free of typical oppression that they bore. For example women, 
many belonging to the lower castes, joined the Bhakti movement. 
Mirabai (Rajasthan), Akkamahadevi (Karnataka) and Janabi 
(Maharashtra) became leading poetesses. Much later women 
participated in trade-union-led struggles of the textile, coir and 
other workers at the beginning of this century. Names of union 
leaders like Parvati Krishnan, Aruna Asaf Ali became synonymous 
with the struggles of railway and textile workers (1). 


Similarly women took part in large numbers in the freedom struggle 
and in the struggles of tribals and peasants in the late sixties and 
early seventies. The struggles of women developed a distinctiveness 
after the mid-seventies, as issues of dowry and violence against 
women, gathered momentum, which by the 80s became known as 
a “movement”. 


The Road to Independence 


The initial reforms during the Raj, (which were part of a larger 
colonial mission of civilising India) were targeted at what the 
colonialists saw as “the most appalling” injustices perpetrated 
against women, like Sati, child marriage and the state of widows. 
The reformers, many of them male (Raja Ram Mohan Roy, Ishwar 
Chandra Vidyasagar, Dayanand Saraswati), endeavoured to 
introduce legislative changes to redeem this situation. Many of 
the efforts of the reformers, though, stemmed from the fact that 
their colonial masters were shocked by these “barbaric” customs. 


So it was the most “obscurantist” practices that were sought to be 
corrected. 


The reformers were of different persuasions. The revivalists among 
them “pressed for women to be honoured by reformed husbands or 
the enlightened new community of Aryas. The women were 


therefore in many ways more bound to the old structure and 
systems.”(2) 


However there were many women who stood up to the patriarchy 
of the colonial administration, like Pandita Ramabai, Anandi Gopal 
and Savitribai Phule. During this time India also saw women 
activists like Kamala Devi Chattopadhyaya, Kalpana Dutt and 
Madame Bhikaji Cama, who although coming from elite 
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backgrounds, “had to contend with tremendous social hostility. 
Their lives represent a long history of struggle at the individual 
level to establish a different kind of identity for women in the face 
of intense pressures to adhere to stereotypical images and social 
codes of behaviour.”(3) 


Of course one of the most important personalities during this time 
was Gandhi. His overpowering voice in the freedom struggle and 
his views on women influenced their positioning in it. His brand of 
politics and resistance, which rested largely on principles like Ahimsa, 
Satyagraha and civil disobedience, allowed women to participate 
in the political arena. Gandhi was therefore able to mobilise a large 
number of women, cutting across caste and class lines, to play an 
active role in the freedom struggle. He firmly believed, though, in 
gender-specific roles and argued that there were different male and 
female attributes. Some were critical of this approach as they felt 
that it strenghtened the forces of conservatism,(4) while patronising 
womanhood. Others read it as a validation of feminine attributes 
that form the basis for one stream of feminist politics that challenges 
modern hyper-masculine rationality. Gandhi’s own position on 
women evolved over time and he finally urged women to fight 
exploitation, whether within the home or in the Congress party.(5) 
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The 3R’s 
Rokeya who went on to jaunch an uncompromising campaign 
for women’s education 


“Their father highly disapproved of Rokeya's 
learning English or Bengali. Brother and sister 
would wait for nightfall... The two would gather 
their books, and as darkness engulfed the world a 
dim light would be lit in the youngsters’ rooms. By 
candlelight the brother taught while the sister drank 
deep at the fountain of knowledge.” 


This is a picture of Rokeya Sakhawat Hossien (1880-1932) as painted by 
her biographer Shamsudnahar Mahmud. 


And it is Sonia Nishat Amin who tells us this in From the Seams of History 
Ed. by Bharati Ray. Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1995.[B.A10a.R2] 


Post Independence 


The period between 1947 and the late sixties was marked by 
welfare activities by the state and welfare organisations. These 
activities were aimed at the ‘upliftment’ of women. Formal equality 
to women was enshrined in the Constitution and there was a 
general acceptance that women did not really need to struggle 
anymore. Women were co-opted into the system. It was a “period 
of organisational and ideological retrogression.” (6) 


Politically, Indian women perhaps did not have to struggle in quite 
the same way for their basic rights like universal franchise as their 
Western counterparts had to. “Women figured and featured at 
several levels in the range of strategies adopted by Indians in the 
long-drawn struggle against imperialism” asserts Indu Agnihotri.(7) 
There were “petitions galore, on issues ranging from the right to 
representation, on the right to vote, on the eligibility clause attached 
to the regulations which evolved out of the various reform acts. 
Continuing this stream of visibly expanding the form and extent of 
political representation, (both under colonial rule and in independent 
India), women used various legislative fora and independent 
associations to extend their rights.” Issues like women’s rights to 
property, rights within marriage and family were also taken up. 
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The second period, i.e. between the mid sixties and 1975, saw 
general ferment in society, marked by economic crisis and 
stagnation, inflation, landlessness, and a growing discontent and 
disillusionment in rural and urban areas alike. Although they didn’t 
have a platform of their own, “women were (then) mobilised in 
large numbers and they joined the general struggles of the rural 
poor, tribals, industrial working-class and other mass movements. 


Participation of women in Naxalbari movement, anti-price rise 
demonstrations, Navnirman Youth Movement in Gujarat and Bihar, 
rural revolt in Shahada, Dhulia Maharashtra, and the Chipko 
movement provided a backdrop for the ensuing struggles on 
women’s issues.”(8) 


Shramik Mahila Sanghatana (Working Women’s Organisation) was 
organised by the CPM in 1971. 1974 saw the founding of the 
Progressive Organisation of Women (POW) in Hyderabad, and 
1975, the Mahila Samata Sainik Dal (League of Women Soldiers 
for Equality) in Aurangabad. 


The post-1975 period witnessed many developments, among them 
the Emergency (1975-77), which led to a break in most open 
agitational activities, but intensified theoretical discussions. At 
the national level, the report of the Commission on the Status of 
Women in India in 1974 ‘officially’ highlighted the status of women 
in India and forced policy makers to consider the harsh realities of 
the lives of women in India - at work, at home, in the courts, in 
cities, towns and villages. Developments at the international level 
following the observance of The United Nations International Year 
(1975) and Decade of Women (1975-85) provided greater legitimacy 
and visibility for women’s issues. 


At the first UN World Conference of Women in Mexico attended by 
ministers, bureaucrats, and NGOs from all over the world, there was 
a convergence of feminist activists working on varying issues in 
differing contexts. Several conferences and meetings were also held 
on women’s issues, some of them in collaboration with Left parties. 
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Coming into its Own 


These programmes contributed to building awareness about the 
injustices and oppression of women in India, especially among 
urban middle class women. However, the dam broke opening the 
floodgates of protest and positive action with the Mathura Rape 
case. Mathura, a 14-year old tribal girl was raped in police custody. 
While the High Court sentenced the policemen for the crime, the 
Supreme Court reversed this judgement saying that her “character” 
was “loose”. This lead to a flurry of protest from women’s groups, 
lawyers’ collectives, and civil rights groups. The Forum Against 
Rape (FAR) was forged in Bombay. Likewise, numerous joint action 
committees of feminist groups, socialist and communist party fronts, 
and students groups co-ordinated the campaign in different parts of 
the country. 


Rallies, petitions, exhibitions, and street plays were witnessed in 
Bombay, Delhi, Bangalore, Nagpur, Pune, Hyderabad, Ahmedabad, 
etc. This, along with unprecedented strong media publicity (both 
helpful and harmful) forced the Supreme Court to review the issue 
and reinstate the High Court judgement. 


Star Quilt, Streelekha, Bangalore, 1995. 
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As the struggle against violence continued, there was a virtual 
tide of issues touching every aspect of social life which were 
taken up by the women’s movement. They included sati, sex 
determination tests, coercive sterilisation under FP programmes, 
unsafe contraceptives, denial of property rights, unsatisfactory and 
biased personal laws (including divorce and maintenance laws), 
sexism and obscene representation of women in the media, female 
infanticide, child marriages and reproductive rights. 


¢ Ideology of the Indian Women’s Movement. Two chapters from the 
book by Jana Matson Everet, Women and Social Change.St Martines 
Press, New York, 1979 [R.A71.18] Covers the early period 1880 to 
1930 and the All India Women’s Conference founded in 1927 through 
the efforts of Margaret Cousins and others. 
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Landmarks 


There are many, many days that are red-lettered in the women’s 
movement. 


In 1920 the First All India Women’s Conference (AIWC) was held at 
Pune. Reformers like Annie Besant, Pandita Ramabai, Margaret Cousins 
had taken up the issue of education for women. Margaret Cousins 
decided to request women representatives to meet together to discuss 
the rights of the girl-child to education. The response was quite 
overwhelming and in 1920 about 2000 women got together to discuss 
this. 


In 1946 at the Tehbhaga Uprising in Bengal, peasants protested 
against the lack of occupancy rights and women took to guarding 
their fields and challenging the police. The women who formed 
these armies were called Nari Bahinis 


The following chronology sets out some of the milestones of events, 
issues, and struggles relating to or affecting the women’s’ movement 
in the last three decades. 


Seventies 


1970 The drought in Maharashtra meant that prices skyrocketed. 
Mrinal Gore and Ahilya Rangnekar along with other women 
formed the United Women’s Anti-Price Front. These women 
protested in a rather unique way. They took to beating of 
empty tins or plates with rolling pins. Consumer protection 
and distribution of essential commodities were the main 
demands of the Front 


1972 Shahada, a Tribal district in Maharashtra saw farmers caught 
in a trap of debt and drought. The women pressed the 
government for famine relief. They also launched an anti- 
liquor stir and even destroyed many liquor dens. The 
inspirational and revolutionary songs that the women sang 
continues to be used by some women in the Movement 


1972 — SEWA. Perhaps, the largest trade union for women set up 
by Ela Bhatt for women working in the informal sector 
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1973 The Chipko Movement started led by women of the 
Garhwal . A unique form of protest of hugging the trees to 
prevent them from being cut down 


1974 Towards Equality - Report of the Committee on the Status 
of Women in India brought out at the request of the United 
Nations -Sparked debate among academics and activists. 

Spread of the environment movement 

Anti-alcohol movement linked with Chipko 

Progressive Organisation of Women (POW) emerged from 
radical students movement in Hyderabad 


1975 International Year of Women 
World Conference on Women, Mexico. 
Protests against dowry begin 


75-85 International Decade for Women 


1976 Equal Remuneration Act passed which held that there 
should be no discrimination in wages between men and 
women 


75-77. The Emergency. Rights Suspended. Coercive sterilisation 
and demolition of slums 


1978 Rape of Rameeza Bee, Hyderabad — Agitation against 
rape 

74-84 Emergence and proliferation of Autonomous Women’s 
Groups in India 
Women’s Participation in various Peoples’ Movements, eg. 
Wynad; Srikakulam Movement, Nav Nirman Movement, 
Anti-Price Rise Movement; Chipko; Adivasi struggle in 
Dhulia; Kerala Fishworkers’ struggle; Beediworkers in 
Nipani; Tamil Nadu Construction Workers’ Union; 
Chattisgarh; Assarn; Maharashtra farmers’ struggle. Total 
Revolution lead by Jayaprakash Narayan and forming of 
Mahila Sangharsh Vahini 


Eighties 
1980 Mathura Verdict; Maya Tyagi raped; Campaign against 
rape intensifies 
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1982: 


1983 


1984 - 


1985 


1986 


1987 


1988 


Changing the Stream 


Forum Against Rape meet | 
First National Conference of Women held in Bombay 


Nov.1-3 
Il World Conference on Women, Copenhagen 
Campaign against Dowry heightens 


Khiralote struggle by women of the Kumaon tribe against 
limestone quarrying in the Himalayas. 

Drug Companies were asked to print warning on hormone- 
based formulations.(Mainly Estrogen Progesterone Drugs) 


In Manek Chowk women vegetable vendors protested the 
proposed relocation of vendors. 

Rape law Amended - Crime Against Women Cell Set Up 
in Delhi 


Indira Gandhi's Assassination; Anti-Sikh riots; 

Bhopal Gas Tragedy 

VHP launches agitation on Babri Masjid at Ayodhya 
Women’s Development Programme launched in 
Rajasthan 


Shah Bano Case; Muslim Women’s Bill 

Second National Conference of Women held in Bombay 
December 1985 

Ill World Conference Nairobi 

Department of Women and Child set up under Ministry 
for Human Resource Development. DWCRA 
(Development of Women and Child in Rural Areas) and 
ICDS (Integrated Child Development Scheme) launched. 


Bhopal Gas Peedit Mahila Udyog Sanghathan formed 


Forum Against Sex Determination and Sex Preselection 
formed 


Female Infanticide in Usilampatti reported 
Dowry Law Amended 


Roop Kanwar’s Sati 


National Perspective Plan on Women Policy 
Third National Conference of Women in Patna in February 
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Maharashtra Regulation of Pre-Natal Diagnostic 
Techniques Act 

Mahila Samakya: Govt. programme to empower 
women starts in some states 


1989-90 Protest against relocation of market by Maithei women in 


Imphal. 


Nineties 


1990 


1991 


1992 


1993 


92-93 


1994 


Fourth National Conference of Women held in December 
at Calicut 
World Summit for Children 1990 New York 


Liberalisation of the economy in India 
SAARC Year of the Girl Child 

Mandal and Anti-Mandal Agitation 

World Summit on Education 1991 Jomtien. 


Demolition of Babri Mosque at Ayodhya by Kar Sevaks 
73rd & 74th Constitutional Amendments - quota for women 
in Panchayats & Nagarpalikas 

National Commission on Women formed on 
recommendation of the United Nations Commission 
Nellore anti-arrack agitation launched 

United Nations Conference on Environment and 
Development Rio de Janerio 


Bhanwari Devi raped; campaign 
Tirupati venue of the Fifth National Conference of Women 


World Conference on Human Rights Vienna 
Post Babri-Masjid riots in many parts of the country 
(especially Bombay) 


Pre-Natal Diagnostic Techniques (Regulation and Prevention 


of Misuse) Act Passed. be 
National Women’s Conference held in Tirupatt In January 


International Conference on Population and 
Development (ICPD) Cairo 
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93-94 


1995 


1996 


1997 


97-99 


1998 


1999 
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Kaveri riots 


World Summit on Social Development Copenhagen 
Beijing - 1V World Conference of Women 


Acquittal of Bhanwari Devi’s rapists; campaign continues 
National Policy on Women announced 

Miss World Beauty Pageant in Bangalore 

United Nations Conference on Human Settlements 
Habitat Il Istanbul 

World Food Summit Rome 

Sixth National Conference of Women held at Ranchi in 
December 

Supreme courts Judgement on case of sexual harassment 
(Vishaka Vs. the State of Rajasthan ratifies NGO drafted 
guidelines) j 

Debate around 81st amendment - quota for women in 
Parliament 

BJP lead govt sworn in 

Nuclear Tests in India and Pakistan 


Attacks on Christians in Gujurat, Murder of Staines 
Kargii conflict with Pakistan 


Supreme Court holds that mother is also the natural guardian 


of her minor children 

UN adopts the Optional Protocol to Convention on the 
Elimination of all forms of Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW) which enables anyone to petition the CEDAW 
Committee on non-enforcement of CEDAW in their home 
country. (India has ratified the Convention) 

Andhra Pradesh sets up State Commission on Women. 
Rajasthan and Jammu and Kashmir in the process of 
doing so. 


ee 


Ramala Baxamusa, Media Reflections on Women’s Movement in India, RCWS, 
SNDT University, Bombay, 1990.{R.A71.6] A collection of key articles on important 
events in the women’s movement in the eighties. 


Women and Panchayati Raj in India. Compact Disc produced by Actionpoint, 
Bangalore, 1998. [E.A34. E001] 
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Exploring the Issues in the Struggle 


As we journey through the chronology of events, we see that the 
women’s movement has touched several social, economic and 
political issues. It has exposed the inherent gender and other 
biases in all social institutions and challenged existing notions of 
development and progress. For example - the struggle against 
forced sterilisation, developed the critique of the health care system, 
and led to an articulation of reproductive rights as well as the 
right to safer health care practices. Some women’s groups began 
working on alternative health care systems. 


The movement also engaged itself with all the critical issues of 
the day, be it communalism, or Mandal, or the New Economic 
Policy and Globalisation. Women’s groups were aiso involved in 
the struggles for basic rights fundamental to life and survival, such 
as water, housing, employment, poverty, development and so on. 


The next few chapters examine some key issues and challenges 
that the women’s movement has been active with. 


[ I want to agitate, even as I am agitated. 
— Laura Towne (1825-1901) 


— 
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The first act of liberation is to demand back | 
our own heads | 


\ ~ Raya Dunayevskaya (b.1911) ,, 


a 
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IV 


Violence against Women/ 
Women against Violence 


Gender violence has a particular socioeconomic, cultural and 
political context. “Women become instruments through which the 
social system reproduces itself and through which systemic 
inequality is maintained.”(1) While women are also victims of 
general violence in society, they are specifically targeted by the 
family, community and the state 


Historically, power relations responsible for violence against women 
include economic and social forces, which exploit female labour 
and the female body. The violence that women face take varied 
institutional forms and is increasing exponentially today. The family 
~ which is often seen as a source of nurturance and care, is often 
a site of violence. Female infanticide, wife battering, dowry 
harassment, incest, and many other violent acts are regularly 
perpetrated within this so-called ‘private sphere’ of a woman’ life. 


Religion, tradition and customs have therefore often been used to 
suppress and violate a woman’s basic rights. Genital mutilation, 
honour-killings, witch-hunts are but some examples.(2) 


The New World Order with its tools of development and progress, 
including some aspects of modern science and technology, free 
markets, rational knowledge system and the militarised state, seems 
to be intensifying existing violence and creating grotesque new 
forms against the already vulnerable — particularly women. The 
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growing number of dowry murders, that are a direct outcome of 
increasing consumerism and devaluation of women; female foeticide 
that is fostered by new forms of reproductive technology; the total 
destruction of women’s livelihoods in the process of industrialising 
agriculture; the absolute exploitation of women’s skills and labour 
in sweatshops of the corporate free market; are but some cases of 
the growing violence against women. Violence in various forms is 
getting accentuated under the New Economic Policy being pursued 
by the State. Thus the State, far from being the protector and 
custodian of the rights of its people, has become its greatest violator. 
While on the one hand it is granting more rights to women, on the 
other it is also creating conditions where women are being rendered 
more vulnerable and increasingly violated. 


4 


Mt 


DON’T GO OUT ALONE-AT NIGHT 
THAT ENCOURAGES MEN. 

DON’T GO OUT ALONE AT ANY TIME 

ANY SITUATION ENCOURAGES SOME MEN. 
DON’T STAY AT HOME 

INTRUDERS AND RELATIVES CAN BOTH RAPE. 
DON’T GO WITHOUT CLOTHES 

THAT ENCOURAGES MEN. 

DON’T GO WITH CLOTHES 

ANY CLOTHES ENCOURAGE SOME MEN. 
AVOID CHILDHOOD 

SOME RAPISTS ARE TURNED ON BY LITTLE 
GIRLS. 

AVOID OLD AGE 

SOME RAPISTS PREFER AGED WOMEN. 
DON’T HAVE A FATHER, GRAND-FATHER, 
UNCLE OR BROTHER.... 

THESE ARE THE RELATIVES THAT 

MOST OFTEN RAPE YOUNG WOMEN. 
DON’T HAVE NEIGHBOURS 

THESE OFTEN RAPE. 

DON’T MARRY 

RAPE 1S LEGAL WITHIN MARRIAGE. 

TO BE QUITE SURE 
DON’T EXIST! 


Insaf Poster Magazine, Series No.8, Vikas Adyayan Kendra, Bombay, 1998. 
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Some ways of understanding violence 


“(1) The radical feminist view, which tends to stress the contradiction 
between men and women (with the implication that it has a natural 
and biological base) and the role of sexuality 


(2) | What we may call a traditional Marxist view - this stresses economic 
dependence and exploitation as the main source of. violence, and 
explains dependence, exploitation and class in terms of property 
relations 


(3) Theories which see violence as the main factor in the dominating, 
destructive processes of the world capitalist system (Vandana Shiva) 


(4) Theories emphasising the centrality of caste exploitation (the Phule- 
Ambedkar-Periyar tradition) (in dealing) with patriarchy and violence” 


Gail Omvedt highlighted the empirical-historical contribution by Sharad 
Joshi where he stressed that “ the primary role of violence, both in terms of 
maintaining economic exploitation and in terms of patriarchal dominance of 
women.”! 


Gail concludes that “ coming as they do out of involvement with mass rural 
women’s movements, these theories push Indian feminist activists to do 
more than simply define their fight as one against “atrocities” or a gender 
based resistance of women to the violence of men... The feminist movement 
has always stressed that the liberation struggle is not simply one of mobilising 
an army to capture State Power.. but of changing relations between human 
beings here and now, changing the very methods and process of action. 
Only this is not simply a process of changing individuals as much as a 
transformation of the collective movements against exploitation themselves.” 


Gail Omvedt, Violence Against Women: New Movements and New Theories 
in India. Kali for Women, New Delhi ,1990 [R.A50.6] 


All theories of violence against women have to take into account 
the changing nature of the state and the shifting identity formations 
of caste, class, ethnicity, religions and gender in the context of 
globalisation and the construction of the global village. This 
understanding of violence has slowly been evolving since the 
seventies when the issue of personal violence against women gained 
a centrality in public and political discourse. 


Changing the Stream 


The context of the early campaigns was the post-emergency period 
when civil liberties groups, progressive organisations and political 
parties brought to light numerous instances of police atrocities, 
torture and lawlessness. 


Rape 


The issue of rape has been the preoccupation of most contemporary 
feminist movements all over the world. The focus has been on 
rape, “firstly because sexual assault is one of the ugliest and most 
brutal expressions of masculine violence against women, secondly 
because rape and the historical ‘discourse’ around it reveal a great 
deal about the social relations of reproduction and thirdly because 
of what it shows about the way in which the woman’s body is seen 
as representing the community” .(3) 


Custodial or police rape was one of the earliest issues around 
which the first autonomous women’s groups began to get organised. 
The Rameeza Bee rape case in Hyderabad in 1978, (in which 
Rameeza was raped by several policemen and her husband, a 
rickshaw puller, was murdered because he protested); the Mathura 
case in 1980 (where the Supreme Court acquitted the policemen 
who were guilty of rape of a 14 year old tribal while in police 
custody on the ground that her “character” was “loose”); Maya 
Tyagi (a 23 year old woman who in June 1980, was arrested, 
raped, stripped and paraded through the streets of Baghpat, Haryana 
after her husband was killed in cold blood, with the justification 
that he was a dacoit) - were some of the highly publicised cases 
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around which women’s groups initiated major campaigns. Women’s 
groups began to be formed through out the country including the 
Forum against Rape in Bombay, Stree Shakti Sanghatana in 
Hyderabad, Stree Sanghaarsh in Delhi, AWAG (Ahmedabad), Penna 
Urimai lyyakkam(Madurai), Vimochana(Bangalore), Nari Mukti 
Sanstha(Assam) etc. 


The protest actions led to many changes in the law and in 
enforcement. The law relating to rape was amended.(4) Rape, which 
was suppressed under the guise of maintaining “family 
respectability” became a social issue in the public domain. As 
more and more incidents of caste-rape, landlord rape, rape during 
communal riots began to be reported, it became evident that rape 
symbolised systemic domination. Rape by the personnel of the 
various arms of the State - the police, the forest officials, the security 
forces etc. exposed the basic “masculine” nature of these bodies 
and the nexus between patriarchy and power. 


The pervasiveness of violence against women and its varied 
“manifestations meant that strategies to counter this were urgently 
needed. The struggle against violence also took into consideration 
that gender violence was not just a criminal act of abuse of physical 
force, but that it served to preserve patriarchal hierarchies. 


Dowry 


While rape was one of the earliest issues around which women’s 
groups mobilised, dowry murders became another flash point. 
Systematic investigation by women’s organisations in different parts 
of the country revealed that what was perceived as kitchen accidents 
or suicides, in which increasing number of young brides were 
losing their lives, were infact cold blooded murders. Protest in 
front of police stations, campaigns in neighbourhoods where these 
deaths happened, social boycott of the in-laws, close monitoring of 
investigation procedures and evaluation of the law related to dowry 
were some of the actions initated.(5) 


There have been differing perceptions of dowry as a system and an 
institution, but what is non-debatable is the growing violence 
associated with dowry. Dowry harassment and dowry related deaths 
have also spread across society cutting across barriers of caste, 
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class andereligion. It is also increasingly obvious that dowry ee its 
present form is a sharp departure from its earlier form of ie an 
or bride price that existed in earlier pastoral and the present A — 
communities.(6) Both these customs acknowledge the value an 
worth of women, her labour power within the home and her role 
in the community. The polarisation of the personal and the public 
in the era of industrialisation reduced the role of women to the 
personal sphere which is “non-productive” and hence non- 
profitable. Women’s work too got gradually further and further 
devalued. Dowry then replaced Streedhan and bride-price as 
compensation and bribe to bolster the value of a commodity with 
little market value. Dowry was also seen as a bribe to the son-in- 
law to keep the daughter, who, after a certain age is totally unwanted 
in her parental home. 


Home. Truths: Domestic Violence 


Another form of invisible violence that has been given a public 
face by the women’s movement is that of wife-battering which was 
again held to be a personal domestic issue between husband and 
‘wife — both by society and by the law. It has been imbued with a 
“normalcy” that almost defines it as an occupational hazard in 
marriage.(7) This issue was voiced as a sign of unequal relations 
between husband and wife and a form of violence and control 
exercised by men over women. The Left-affiliated women’s groups 
however considered it to be another form of violence demonstrating 
the degenerative aspects of Capitalist society. Whatever the 
understanding both autonomous women’s groups and women’s wings 
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of progressive organisations have brought this issue into the public 
realm through demonstrations, pamphleteering, dharnas, social 
boycotts and also pressuring the community, panchayats, employers, 
trade-unions to take action against violent husbands. Many 
counselling centres, shelters, legal aid cells etc have also sprung up 
to help battered women.(8) Centre’s like the Women’s Centre, 
Bombay; Saheli, Delhi represent the kernel of constructive activity 
along with the agitational politics of the movement. They became 
the mobilisng nucleus to bring in more women. The state has also 
responded by amending the Criminal law to introduce Section 
498(A),which makes cruelty by a husband or his relatives a cognisable 
non-bailable offence. 


To counter these trends of violence, women have sought to 
understand these phenomena in all their complexities and adopted 
different approaches and strategies and sought different allies. They 
have put social-pressure on abusers, they have opened support 
centres and worked with the police to set up special cells. They 
have also not been afraid to demonstrate and hold rallies on the 
streets pursuing justice for victims of violence. Public hearings 
have been held, governments have been lobbied to take cognisance 
of the issue, and through writing, debate and various other means, 
activists have brought into public discourse the issue of violence 
against women and what women are doing about it. 


Prostitution: Some Questions for the Movement 


The issue of prostitution is a contentious one, that has touched 
many areas. “Morality, law and order, labour, sexuality, public- 
health, family have all been concepts that have figured in debates 
on this issue... For feminists, prostitution is a particularly difficult 
issue. On one hand, prostitution implies the objectification of 
women’s bodies and sexuality. On the other hand, there is the 
prostitutes need for decent working conditions.”(9) 


Over time various approaches have evolved ranging from rescue 
and rehabilitation to attempting to destigmatise and decriminalise 
women in prostitution whose own agency is sought to be affirmed 
within the framework of rights.(10) 
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Within this ambit a broad spectrum of equally debatable issues 
have emerged — the issue of legislature, decriminalisation, sexual 
contro! and choice, the need to redefine prostitution as work and 
the women as sex-workers. 


Debates on the issue of legislation for instance have also polarised 
the movement. Those who support legalisation feel that this would 
lead to the woman in prostitution being less exploited while affirming 
her dignity and choice. They also feel that bringing it overground 
would help to monitor and prevent the spread of sexually transmitted 
diseases and HIV/AIDS. 


Others are more sceptical. They feel that legalisation would only 
strengthen the trafficking network and that if the Prevention of 
Immoral Trafficking Act were abolished altogether there would be 
little legal ground to punish those who perpetrate child prostitution, 
forced prostitution and trafficking. 
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While the differences are many, there is consensus that the central 
focus should be the women in prostitution, who are victims of punitive 
provisions of the law and their access to basic human rights. Many 
groups also stress that there is a need to delink prostitution from 
trafficking of women, which has all along been seen as one. 


Meanwhile many groups, primarily those working on issues of 
HIV/AIDS, have initiated efforts to mobilise and organise sex- 
workers, to get their voice heard. Prominent among such efforts 
are the Sex Workers Forum of Kerala and the sex-workers of 
Sonagachi Calcutta, who have organised themselves into the Durbar 
Mahila Samanwaya Committee and the sex-workers of Maharashtra 
and Karnataka who have come together under the umbrella of 
VAMP (Vaishya AIDS Mugabala Parishad). 


Efforts are also on to effect a dialogue among sex-workers, women’s 
human rights activists, feminists and lawyers to arrive at a deeper 
understanding of the issues involved through the experiences of 
women in prostitution. A recent international workshop entitled 
“Understanding Hidden Realities” held at Kolhapur, by groups like 
Asian Women’s Human Rights Council (AWHRC), SANGRAM, and 
Global Alliance Against Trafficking in Women (GAATW), is one 
such example. Apart from looking at issues of decriminalisation, 
legislation, relevance of “rehabilitation” etc. the workshop also 
reviewed the proposed SAARC Convention on trafficking which is 


Sex Determination tests don’t just kill girls 


IL They kill 
womankind 


Women's 


Eliminate inequality, not women Centre 


Health for Millions ,Vol.1 No.1, Voluntary Health Association of India 
New Delhi, Feb 1993 
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still built around implicit moralistic presumption that prostitution is 
immoral and that trafficking is merely a problem of cross- border 
movement and therefore a violation related to territory and state 
borders. It therefore suggests repatriation and rehabilitation as the 
only form of justice available to women who may have either been 
forcibly trafficked or “voluntarily” consented to migrate for reasons 
of poverty or better opportunities to survive.(11) 


The essence of all these efforts is to go beyond victimology positions, 
and to look at the women as women who have a right to self-worth 


and dignity. 


Missing Girls: Sex Pre-Selection 


Sex-pre-selection is one of the most blatant and basic forms of 
violence against women — where they are sought to be eliminated 
even before birth. While many would like to believe that the most 
apparent forms of oppression of women are particular to a traditional 
or feudal society, it is increasingly obvious that modernisation too 
puts a woman’s life in peril. 


Modern technologies like amniocentesis are being used to determine 
the sex of the child leading to abortions of female foetuses. The 
population control lobby feels that since abortion is legal in India, 
sex-selected abortions cannot be banned. Some use the woman’s 
rights and pro-choice argument to justify this stand. 


The pro-choice argument is dubious as in reality it is not the free 
choice of the woman concerned but the choice of a patriarchal 
system of which this act is one symptom. 


In an effort to counter the steep rise in female foeticides an alliance 
of progressive doctors, lawyers, feminists, journalists and other activists 
called the Forum against Sex-determination and Sex Pre-selection 
was formed. The agitation against sex-pre-selection highlighted: 


a) issues of safety: when dangers of repeated abortions were being 
underplayed. 


b) issues of technology: where technology is seen as neutral 
whereas in fact such trends would push genetic engineering for 


eugenic goals (race improvement by helping the better “stock” 
to prevail) 
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c) issue of coercion by state in family planning which further 
legitimises a gendericide. 


The agitation led to the enactment in 1994 of the Pre-Natal 
Diagnostic Techniques (Regulation and Prevention of Misuse) Act. 
The practice of sex pre-selection though, continues to be rampant 
and has in fact spread from the big cities to smaller towns and 
even villages. 


The premium on boy children and the burden of dowry is also 
leading to an increasing incidence of female infanticide. In Devra 
village, in Rajasthan, not a single girl had been born in the entire 
village for over 110 years (12). The provisional report of the Census 
2001 points to the downwardly spirally sex-ratio differntials from 
945 in 1991 to 927 per1000 in 2001. 


Groups that have worked with the Kallars in Salem and have studied 
the practice of female infanticide that the community has become 
notorious for, observed the crucial role of “development” of that 
region (in the form of the green revolution) in marginalising the 
role of women in agriculture. This accompanied by the newly 
acquired tradition of dowry that is seeping into an increasingly 
impoverished community is leading to the killing of female children. 
Instead of looking at the larger socio-economic context within which 
this “practice” is present and responding appropriately, the State 
has instead passed a legislation that criminalises the mother, a 
move that would further drive the practice underground.(13) 
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What do we do to Our Girls? 


The movement against female foeticide served to point to the more 
widespread neglect of the girl child. Viewed as destined to move to 
“another” house, she is neglected in terms of nutrition and health, 
or education and reduced to being a temporary, free and flexible 
household and agricultural worker. 


Historically, reformers like Rammohan Roy and Vidyasagar took up 
the issue of the girl child only peripherally, as their focus was more 
on the “wretched condition of the Hindu Women”. Even today the 
girl child continues to be captured in an idiom of loss. 


Gender-Specific Infant Mortality Rates and 
Gender Differentials in IMR, 1995 
(Search Bulletin Vol.XIII No.3 July-Sep. Bangalore, 1998) [R.A61.600]. 


Revenue District Infant Mortality Rate IMR Gender 
Differential 
IMR(F)-IMR 


Female 


Dharmapuri 130.8 
Madurai . 100.3 
Salem 95.6 
Tiruvannamalai Sambuvarayar p [PAP 
Dindigul 69.9 
Villuppuram Ramasamy 59.1 
North Arcot Ambedkar 56.1 
Perambalur Thiruvalluvar 59.6 
South Arcot Vallalar 54.3 
Pudukottai 48.2 
Periyar 49.0 
Coimbatore 37.4 
Chidambaranar 42.5 
Kanyakumari 17.7 
Karur Dheeran Chinnamalai 50.0 
Nilgiris 45.1 
Thanjavur 42.5 
Tiruchirapalli 58.4 
Kamarajar 41.1 
Chengai MGR 42.3 
Nagappattinam Quaid-e-Milleth 37.8 
Tirunelveli Kattabomman 44.2 
Pasumpon Muthuamalinga Theva 42.1 
Ramanathapuram 68.6 
Tamil Nadu xT. 


Violence against Women/Women against Violence 


“With the women’s movement and the child rights movement 
converging to highlight the precarious condition of the female child 
from infancy to adulthood, the girl child has received some official 
and public attention over the past few years.”(14). The year 1990 
was declared as the Year of the Girl Child by the countries of South 
Asian Association Regional Cooperation (SAARC). And 1991-2000 
as the Decade of the Girl Child. The Government of India, on its 
part announced a National Plan of Action for the Girl Child. 


Special notice was also taken of girls in difficult situations -like in 
wars/conflicts and working girls, especially those in hazardous 
occupations and girl sex workers, and girls in remand homes. 


Besides the issues of nutrition and education, women’s groups 
stressed the role of the entire socialisation process. Academics, 
activists and media persons explored along with feminists the process 
of how patriarchal values are internalised and differentiation based 
on gender is justified, practiced and perpetuated. The high incidence 
of sex abuse of the girl child has also been singularly responsible 
for the “subjugated psyche”, which is often carried forward to the 
workplace. 
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Sexual Harassment at Work 


Sexual harassment at the workplace though rampant, has also largely 
remained invisible and has been dismissed as “natural”. It is considered 
as an occupational hazard, or as the price one pays for joining the 
work-force. Women in all sectors, across the board, be they junior 
staff or from the highest echelons of the bureaucracy, work in a hostile 
environment and face sexual harassment every day. 


Women have begun speaking up and taking action against 
harassment. In 1996 Shehnaz Sanhi of Saudi Arabian Airlines, 
became the first employee in the country to win a legal battle 
against her employers on grounds of sexual harassment. Many 
women like the secretary of Apparel Export Promotion Council, 
and Nagratna a clerk in the pay and accounts office in Hyderabad, 
have waged long brave battles against powerful employers on this 
issue. Dr. Sushma Merh’s (Delhi University) case against 
Dr. S.C. Bhatia led to the setting up of the Wad Committee which 
indicted him. In spite of this, it took an extensive campaign to 
actually have him dismissed. 


If the Mathura rape case opened the flood gates of protests against 
rape, Bhanwari Devi’s case galvanised women’s groups into action 
on the issue of sexual harassment. Bhanwari was a “Sathin” in the 
Women’s Development Programme of the Government of Rajasthan, 
who was gang-raped in the course of her work which was mainly 
prevention of child marriage.(15) Her fight for justice raised a 
number of crucial issues related to the vulnerability of women in 
their work place. 


The campaign to secure her justice brought together many different 
organisations women’s groups, trade unions, human-rights centres 
and others. They went on to draw up a set of guidelines on this 
issue which the Supreme Court subsequently ratified. Having 
received the Union of India consent, they are binding and 
enforceable in public and private sector workplaces until any further 
legislation is enacted. These guidelines quite clearly recognise sexual 
harassment to include non-verbal conduct with sexual overtones. 
Under the guidelines, the employer is expected to take certain 
preventive measures and constitute a Complaints Committee. There 
are however those who feel that the “judgement is reactionary and 
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sets a dangerous precedent. By using certain constructs like 
‘outraging the modesty and decency of a woman’ the whole notion 
of Indian womanhood as seen by the Supreme Court is Victorian 
and puritanical.” (16) 


There are also doubts about the implementation of the guidelines 
especially in the informal sector — in rural areas or construction 
sites. Even so, most women’s groups have welcomed the guidelines, 
as they afford an opportunity for action and to press for women’s 
rights as workers. 


Even as women’s groups have been agitating against specific acts 
of violence and injustice, they have been attempting to bring broad- 
based structural changes within the family and community: changes 
in attitudes as well as changes in the law — making the State 
responsible and accountable for violence against women. In the 
process of seeking these larger changes the women’s movement 
has also addressed itself to related forms of injustice and violence 
in society for example, that of communalism and fundamentalism, 
caste violence, maldevelopment and globalisation, militarisation 
and nuclearisation of the State. In the following chapter we take up 
different themes related to the State, politics and development, 
beginning with gender specific legal and social reforms addressed 
by the women’s movement. 
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The struggle for women’s rights and laws protecting women was an 
integral part of the women’s movement for social change, especially 
during its first decade. Law was recognised as an important institution 
that maintains, modifies or mitigates discrimination. Therefore it 
was considered crucial to seek to influence this domain. 


Women and Legal Reform 


The main strategy employed by the women’s groups along with 
other social action groups, (like legal aid cells and consumer groups) 
when the movement was very young was to press for formal rights 
of women. This was done by lobbying the legislature to introduce 
new laws or amend existing ones. The approach was largely 
premised on a liberal understanding that an individual gets her 
rights from the State. The objective was to bring about changes that 
would affect not just a single ‘case’ but women as a community. 
Women’s groups also saw the law as an instrument of transformation. 
The legal campaigns had usually arisen out of unjust and biased 
judgements or inaction on the part of the police and the judiciary 
in instances of crimes against women. These have included rape, 
significantly custodial rape, dowry, sexual harassment and “eve- 
teasing” at the workplace and public places, domestic violence, 
restitution of conjugal rights, bigamy, desertion, property and 
maintenance rights and child custody. This activism has exposed 
the collusion of law, police, the medical system and the family in 
subjugating and denying women justice. 
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GENDERING LAW 


Essays in Honour of Lotika Sarkar 


Editors: Amita Dhanda and Archana Parashar 


To usher in a just legal order and to enhance gender sensitisation it is 
necessary that the gender dimension is not localised to a few special 
branches of law. This volume of collected essays addresses gender in 
the context of the constitution, criminal law and procedure, labour, 
consumer protection, forestry and international law. With these are 
essays on the legal institutions of education, lawyering and adjudication. 


The progress of law reform, its content and ideological dilemmas, have 
been assayed. Gender being socially defined, essays on Kulin 
widowhood, psychiatric labelling and commodification of the woman 
explore the interface between law and society. 


The book will be useful for law students, women studies units, women’s 
organizations and judges and lawyers. The students of other social 
sciences like political science, history, sociology would also find the 
book interesting and useful. It is strongly recommended for all those 
women and men who are committed to justice and as a consequence 
to the upliftment of women. - 


-Contributors— 

Upendra Baxi, Neeru Chadha, Amita Dhanda, Nandita Haksar, Alice 
Jacob, Malavika Karlekar, Ved Kumari, Anthony Lester, Vina Mazumdar, 
S. Muralidhar, Archana Prashar, K.N. Chandrasekharan Pillai, Usha 
Ramanathan, D.N.Saraf, S.P. Sathe, J.N. Saxena, Chhatrapati Singh, B. 


Sivaramayya. 
| Edition 1999. 


Source: Email posting from Centre for Women’s Development Studies CWDS 
LIBRARY cwds@ndb.vsnl.net.in 


Women’s groups have also asserted that women’s rights are a human 
rights issue and have demanded changes so as to make law more 
sensitive to the economic and cultural realities of women’s lives. 


As a result of these efforts some new laws favourable to women 
have been enacted and some old laws, tightened. However, the 
end results frequently disappoint — either the laws are watered- 
down or there is little political will to implement the new laws. 
Legal reforms, therefore, though seen as necessary, are not sufficient 
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to ensure gender justice. For example the judicial processes, practice 
and legal interpretation, despite marginal changes, are still grossly 
insensitive during trials concerning crimes against women. 


Many feminists are developing a sharper and more fundamental 
critique of the legal system that is based not only on patriarchal 
constructs but also on an archaic British jurisprudence. They have 
questioned the relevance of this legal system to the lives of large 
sections of women and the poor in the country. Another reality is 
the yawning gap between the law-makers and those that they make 
the law for.(1) Law makers depend on their own background, moral 
codes, etc. and make laws relevant to their problems. 


Many also question the wisdom of continually appealing to the 
State for more legal intervention that would not only unnecessarily 
draw all aspects of life and living within the myopic framework of 
law but also further arm the State with more power, which is not 
particularly protective of its people. 
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Nandita Haksar, Demystification of Law for Women. Lancer Press, New Delhi 1986 
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Alarippu, Hum aur Hamara Kanoon, (We and Our Law, the script of a street play 
on Women and Law in Hindi), New Delhi, 1990. [R.Q62.3] 

M J Antony, Women’s Rights: Everything an Indian Woman Must Know About Her 
Rights-in Plain Language. Dialogue Publications, New Delhi, 1985. [B.A12.A1] 


Committee for Advancement Legal Literacy, Bombay, 1989. 
Women and Labour Law, [R.A21.2] Women and Criminal Law, 1989 [R.A10a.6] 


Indian Social Institute Legal Education Series, New Delhi. 

Women and the Constitution, 1986 [R.A10a.5] 
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Women and Religious Laws, An Issue of Women’s Link, Indian Social Institute Vol i, 
No. 3. July 1995 [R.A12.14] 


© Women, Law & Religion by Kapila Hingorani 

@ Property Rights of Women under Hindu Succession Act, 1956 by Poonam Saxena 
© Christian Marriage Bill by Jyotsna Chatterjee. Also text of the Bill. 

© Gender Bias in Religious Laws by M P Raju. 
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Babu Mathew and Others, Cases and Material on Family Law. (Along with 
Objectives, Methodology, Course Outline & Teaching Plan.) National Law School, 
of India, Bangalore, November 1990. [R.A12.1] 

Issues covered: Marriage, Conjugal Rights, Judicial Separation, Divorce, 
Matrimonial Home and Property, Maintenance, Family Courts etc. 


Papers Presented at the Asian Conference on Women, Religion and Personal 

Laws, December, 1987 organised by Women’s Centre, Bombay [R.A12.2] 

Papers relating to India: 

@ Personal Laws in India by Ammu Abraham 

@ The Quest for a “Uniform Code’: Some dilemmas, Some Issues by Madhu 
Bhushan, Vimochana 

@ Uniform Civil Code: A struggle against growing communalism and a fight fo 
their rights by Saheli, Delhi. ‘ 


Ratna Kapur & Brenda Cossman, On Women, Equality and the Consititution: 
Through the Looking Glass of Feminism, in Feminism and the Law, Madhava 
Menon (Ed.), National Law School Journal, Bangalore, 1993. [B.A10a.K1] 

In a formal equality approach, only those who are same need to be treated 
equally. Thus those who are different are disqualified from any entitlement to 
equality. By contrast, a substantive model of equality is concerned not with 
sameness and difference, but rather, with disadvantage - that is - whether a 
particular law contributes to the continued subordination of a disadvantaged 
group. The judiciary’s approach to Articles 14, 15 and 16 of the Constitution 
and to sex discrimination, have been overwhelmingly influenced by a formal 
model of equality. 

On the issue of gender difference, the courts have adopted three type of approaches 


@ protectionist approach — that is - women are weak and need protection. 

@ sameness approach — women are the same as men and therefore treated equally. 

© corrective approach (in a few cases)- women have historically been 
discriminated against, and may thus require prefereential treatment. 

Kapur & Cossman argue that women’s equality rights will be best promoted by a 

substantive approach, that allows for both sameness and corrective approach in 

gender difference. (taken from guest editorial) 


1996 [R.A10a.17] 

Surveys attitudes and beliefs of judges, women lawyers, women litigants on 
violence against women, Sexual crimes, Dowry etc. The report also contains the 
full text of the Convention on the Elimination of Discrimination Against Women 
(CEDAW). 

Ammu Abraham, Personal Laws in India: Paper presented at the Asian Conference 
on Women, Religion and Family Law, Women Centre, Bombay, 1987 [R:A12.13] 
Shubadra Patwa, The Law and Gender Justice. SNDT University, Bombay, 1990 
[R.A10a.4] . 

S.P. Sathe, Towards Gender Justice: RCWS Gender Series - Gender and Law: 
SNDT Women’s University, Bombay, 1993.[B.A10a.S6] 

Anwarul Yaqin & Badar Anwar, Protection of Women Under the Law: An Annotated 
Bibliography. Deep & Deep Publications, New Delhi,1982. [B.A10a.Y1] 
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Changing the Stream 
Women’s Rights as Human Rights: The Debate 


Women’s activism at the national and local levels led them to 
speak in terms “rights”. Women realised that the human rights 
framework was valuable as it makes the State accountable and 
responsible for promoting and defending women’s rights. This 
approach of positing women’s rights as human rights upheld the 
principle of universality of human rights. Therefore this emerged 
as a major point in the global agenda and the presence of women 
from various parts of the world at the UN Human Rights Conference 
in Vienna in June 1993 heralded that women had entered the 
formal human rights domain. The two gender-specific mechanisms 
that are in place at the UN level are the Commission on the Status 
of Women (CSW) and the Convention on the Elimination of all 
forms of Discrimination Against Women (CEDAW). The basic idea 
was to strengthen women’s human rights and to integrate them into 
the mainstream human rights bodies 


This framework, though has some serious limitations. At one level 
the criticism is that the monitoring and implementation procedures 
are woefully lacking and that the importance granted to “national 
and regional particularities and historical, cultural and religious 
backgrounds”(2) leaves it too open to interpretation that may be 
unfavourable to women. The CEDAW and CSW are considered too 
ghettoised to be effective within the UN system. For women’s rights 
advocates the task ahead is to work the human rights system to 
women’s advantage. At another level the criticism is that the 
human rights paradigm places too much emphasis on the nation 
state as the target for action. This devalues the fact that many 
battles are fought at the level of civil society; the “statist” orientation 
of human rights law also makes it difficult to bring in issues that 
arise from international power imbalances. Many post-colonial 
feminists have also argued that the concept of human-rights has 
been very western-oriented. So it has yet to take into consideration 
culture specificity as well to broaden the scope of human rights to 
include economic and social rights. Corinne Kumar asks “This 
understanding (of human rights) had its ideological and political 
moorings embedded in the specific historical context of the culture 
of the west: what qualified it to be termed ‘universal’?”(3) The 
rights of a groups of people are as important as those of individuals, 
many assert. The need of the hour therefore is to deal with these 
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issues in a comprehensive manner — to recognise and uphold 
diversity while enjoying certain standards of human life and dignity 
particularly when it comes to women. 


Women in Prisons 


Many civil liberties activists have pointed out that the judicial 
system is not equitable in that it is weighed against the poor and in 
favour of those who can buy their ‘convictability’ out of the system. 


Those working on penal reforms have also demonstrated that women 
undertrails and those convicted were subject to many forms of not 
just discrimination, but of neglect, torture and abuse. Their life after 
their term in jail too is often precarious - they frequently lose access 
to their home, jobs, families and other support systems. The general 
condition of women prisoners too has come in for scrutiny. (4) The 
government itself in the report of the National Expert Committee on 
Women Prisoners 1986-87 (Chairperson Justice V. R. Krishna lyer) 
quite unequivocally reveals the presence of custodial bias. 


Responding to the conditions that women prisoners find themselves 
in, many groups (for example Prayas in Bombay and Janodaya in 
Bangalore) started working with women undertrails and prisoners. 
They began by mainly providing them with legal aid, liasing with 
the prison administrative set-up and working for their rehabilitation. 
They have moved on to press for their rights as citizens and human- 
beings. Children of women in prisons are also distinguished as a 
category that need help. Some of them also worked to shape into 
the strategy and programme of action formulated by the National 
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Commission on Women that focused on reformation and 
rehabilitation of women prisoners. 
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Various Laws affecting Women 


The following laws were passed during colonial rule: 


Bengal Sati Regulation XVII 1829 

Sati was legally abolished. Burning of widows was checked. Raja 
Ram Mohan Roy reinterpreted the Vedas and Shastras, motivated 
public opinion in its favour and continued fighting the appeals and 
petitions from the orthodox Hindus against abolition of Sati 


Window Re-marriage Act 1856 
_ This Act declared the legal validity of widow remarriage and laid 


specific circumstances for its validity. But very few re-marriages 
were solemnised. 


Indian Penal Code, 1860 (34 of 1860) 
It provided for punishment for various offences against women like 
abduction, rape, adultery, bigamy, cruelty, cheating against women, etc. 


The Converts Marriage Dissolution Act, 1866 
This Act provides for dissolution of a marriage where one of the 


parties has deserted or been repudiated by the other on grounds of 
conversion to Christianity 
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Indian Divorce Act, 1869 (4 of 1869) 

It provided for divorce by the wife or husband under certain specific 
circumstances. It applied to Christians (Roman Catholics, Church 
of North India and of South India). 


Female Infanticide Prevention Act 1870 
It made registration of every birth and death with the municipalities 
compulsory 


The Married Women’s Property Act, 1872-1974 

Women could own the movable property awarded to women by 
her husband or parents through the practice of Streedhan. This was 
enlarged by the passage of the Married Women’s Property Act, 
1974, thereby widening the scope of streedhan “to include earnings 
by a woman and the money she acquired through her artistic and 
literary skills.” 


Special Marriage Act, 1872 
Inter-caste marriage was legalised. 


Indian Christian Marriage Act introduced in 1872. 
Principally to “consolidate and amend the law relating to the 
solemnisation in India of the marriages of Christians.” 


Age of Consent Bill, 1891 (not passed) 
Child marriage was highly prevalent. This act was intended to raise 
the age of marriage to 15 for girls and 18 for boys. 


Hindu Succession Disability Removal Act, 1928. 

It was provided that no Hindu should be deprived of succession or 
from the rights of property of joint family on the grounds of disease, 
disability etc. unless he is “insane or an idiot” by birth. 


Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1929 | 

Age of Consent Bill, 1891 was not passed. However in 1929 the 
Child Marriage Restraint Act was passed inter alia. It was popularly 
known as the Sharada Act. This was later amended in 1976. 


The Hindu Women’s Right to Property Act, 1938 3 
Brought about reforms relating to the ownership rights of Hindu 


women. 
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The Dissolution of Muslim Marriages Act (DMMA),1939 
Laid down the comprehensive right to divorce and the grounds 
under which it could be obtained. 


The Hindu Married Women’s Separate Maintenance Act, 1946 
Women were entitled to maintenance and to live separate from 
their husbands under certain circumstances. 


The Hindu Marriage Disabilities Removal Act, 1947 

This Act, ensured that marriage between the same Gotras and 
Sapindas received legal validity. In this, an attempt was also made 
to check polygamy. 


Post Independence 


Special Marriage Act, 1954 

The aim of the Special Marriage Act was to provide for special 
marriages and divorce i.e. for inter-community marriages and others 
who opt to marry under this law rather than any of the personal 
laws. This Act was passed for the first time in 1872. But the Act of 
1954 is wider than that in scope. 


The Hindu Marriage Act, 1955 

This Act applies to all members of the Hindu Community. The 
chief aim of this Act was to amend Hindu marriage and to codify 
it. After the passing of this Act, all the Acts passed previously 
whether by the centre or the states were replaced. Now the rules 
relating to marriage could recieve legal validity through this Act. 


Judicial Separation Act, 1955 
This Act lays down the conditions for Judicial separation. 


Indian Divorce Act, 1956 
This Act also provides for divorce and the conditions for it. 


Hindu Succession Act, 1956 

According to this Act, all persons are considered to have equal 
rights in the property irrespective of their sex, age or status. Earlier, 
widows were not given the rights to property but this Act conferred 
those rights which their husbands possessed. According to this Act, 
the daughter is also given an equal right to inheritance. 
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Hindu Adoption and Maintenance Act, 1956 

According to this Act, the husband has to take the consent of the 
wife while adopting a son or daughter. The issueless widow also 
got the right to adopt. 


Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act, 1956 

The Act prescribes certain provisions in connection with 
guardianship, like that the son will remain under the guardianship 
of the mother up to the age of five years. The father shall be 
considered the legal guardian after such time. In the case of 
unmarried daughters and _ illegitimate sons the right of guardianship 
will rest with the mother and upon her death such right shall be 
passed on to the father. The right of guardianship of the married 
daughter rests with her husband. 


Suppression of Immoral Traffic in Women and Girls Act, 1956 
This Act, amended twice in 1978 and 1986, prohibits trafficking in 
women and girls for purposes of prostitution as means of livelihood. 
Amended to Immoral Traffic in Persons (Prevention) Act (PITA) in 
1986, it intends to abolish organised prostitution gradually by 
criminalising pimps, landlords, brothel-keepers and traffickers. PITA 
also takes a more serious view of prostitution of minors. 


The Dowry Prohibition Act, 1961 

All demands for dowry could be punished. The law tried to take an 
“educative perspective” (i.e. to make people aware of the issue). 
Dowry Prohibition (Amendement) Act 1984 focused on dowry- 
related violence 


The Medical Termination of Pregnancy Act, 1971 

This Act lays out when it is legal for married and unmarried women 
to undergo a medical termination of pregnancy or what is known 
as abortions. The Act vests power in registered medical practitioners 
to determine whether the woman is having an abortion for legitimate 
reasons like risk to her health (mental and physical), that the 
pregnancy is a result of rape or failure of contraceptive devices. 


Sec.125-128 Criminal Procedure Code (CrPC), 1973: 

This is a secular law under which a woman belonging to any 
religion may apply to court for maintenance for self and children. 
The object of the provision is to prevent destitution and hence the 
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procedure followed by the court prior to passing the order is 
summary in nature, and is more expeditious than under other statues. 
However, the disadvantage is that a ceiling of Rs. 500 per person 
per month has been set. Divorced Muslim women are now 
prevented from claiming maintenance under CrPC, by virtue of 
Muslim Women’s Act, 1986 


Child Marriage Restraint Act, 1976 

This was passed in 1929, popularly known as the Sharada Act. This 
was later amended in 1976. It raised the age of marriage for girls 
from 15 to 18 years and for boys from 18 to 21 years. 


The Rape Law 1983 

This is not a comprehensive law but exists in pieces within the 
Indian Penal code (IPC), the Code of Criminal Procedure (CCP) and 
the Indian Evidence Act (IEA). The Criminal Law (Amendment Act) 
1983 amends these “pieces” (all of which had remained intact 
since their formulation) wherever they relate to rape. The changes 
recognised that people in official positions can easily rape and it 
shifted the onus of proof to the man, in case he is a public servant. 
In many other ways the changes were nominal. The law remains 
insensitive, with little support for rape victims and their struggle for 
justice. 


Dowry Prohibition (Amendment) Act, 1984 

Sought to make the 1961 law more stringent. The definition of 
dowry was enlarged and allowed others to intervene on behalf of 
the victim. However, it made both the giver and taker of dowry 
guilty, so very few cases are filed under this Act. Also there are 
several loopholes in the definition of dowry and proving that a 
demand was made for it. 


For “Dowry Deaths” three different Acts had to be amended to 
allow for investigation into unnatural deaths of women that occur 
within seven years of marriage and that a relative or police can 
move against the offender. 


The Family Courts Act, 1984 

This Act was passed because many family disputes are not dealt 
with swiftly under the normal courts, which are clogged by an 
overload of civil and criminal disputes. Thus the parties to a family 
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Family Courts: Some Views 


“Women’s organisations in the country have been canvassing for the 
introduction of Family Courts in the place of Civil Courts to settle 
family disputes. 


Apart from the delay in settling disputes, Civil Courts have no expertise 
to deal with family disputes. Breakdown of the joint family system, late 
marriages and mixed marriages have contributed to an increase in 
such disputes. 


The Family Courts Act, 1984, is a piece of legislation enacted to 
provide for the establishment of Family Courts with a view to promote 
conciliation in, and secure speedy settlement of disputes relating to 
marriage and family affairs and for matters connected therewith. 


As the Act provides for settlement of family disputes it prefers 
appointment of women judges as they will be able to appreciate family 
disputes and adjudicate better. The State Government is empowered to 
appoint Family Court Judges with the concurrence of the High Court.” 


Sudha Ramalingam, 
A Fair Deal Needed. The Hindu, Bombay, 25th July 1999. 


“The aim of starting the Family Court was to let people fight their own 
battles. But a decade after the court has come into being, lawyers have 
become the biggest intruders”. 


Hema Gobindram Lobo, 


Courting Disaster: Counsel Only Helps in 25 Per Cent Cases. 
Times of India, Bombay, 5th October 1998. 


“At first, we were-all very excited. We thought we had something 
different from the regular courts. But now, everything is the same. It is 
just like the Bombay High Court. Delays, dates, adjournments..” says 
advocate Flavia Agnes, who runs the legal cell Majlis. 


Aruna Chakravorty, 
Marking a Decade of Intimate Litigation. 
Indian Express, Bombay, 4th October 1999. 


From various articles from CED Newsclip file on Family & Personal 
Law [A12] 
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dispute spend a large part of their life resolving these disputes in 
courts. To remedy the situation, family courts were established in 
all places with a population above one million, under this Act, “to 
promote conciliation and resolution of disputes in the first stage, 
and if not then that they should be resolved speedily.” 


The Muslim Women (Protection Of Rights On Divorce) Act, 1986 
This Act followed the Shah Bano case. The custom of triple talagq 
was found to be violative of women’s basic rights. This Act lays out 
the payment to the woman of her mehr (or dower) and to arrange 
for her maintenance post the divorce 


The Indecent Representation of Women (Prohibition) Act 1986. 
This Act was passed in addition to the criminal provisions for 
obscenity which already existed. It was felt that that the increase in 
indecent depiction of women in media, posters, advertisements 
etc. demanded a separate law. Indecent representation of women 
was defined to mean anything that depicted the woman or her 
body in a manner that is derogatory, degrading or is likely to 
corrupt public morality or morals. 


The Commission of Sati (Prevention) Act, 1987 

This act is not meant only to ensure that sati is not carried out, but 
also to prevent the glorification of sati. Even those who help the 
woman to commit sati are punished under the Act, and even to 
shut down temples that have existed for twenty years is possible, if 
any ceremony that helps in glorifying sati take place. 


The National Commission Of Women, 1990 

This Act is meant for the constitution of the National Commission of 
Women which would consist of the Chair Person and five other 
members nominated by the government. The NCW has the power to 
set up Committees for investigating and dealing with special issues. 


The Protection Of Human Rights Act, 1993 

This Act is indirectly relevant because it aims to protect human 
rights by the setting up of the National Human Rights Commission 
which is often used to address issues related to women and for 
investigation in certain of specific cases. 
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Indian Divorce Amendment Bill 2000 

Seeks to make changes in Laws relating to Christian divorce laws. It 
says that adultery is not an essential condition for divorce. It also allows 
either spouse to get a divorce citing cruelty, conversion and desertion. 


Both can also get divorced by mutual consent. The critics of this 
Bill point to the fact that the Christian community was not consulted 
about this. Feminists also argue that it is yet to move away from 
being a power struggle between State and Church into areas of 
women’s concerns and rights. 


The Pre-Natal Diagnostic Techniques (Regulation And 
Prevention Of Misuse) Act, 1994 

This Act is meant to prevent female foeticide. It makes it illegal for 
a doctor to carry out the pre-natal tests except under special 
circumstances, like when a woman who is above 35 years of age 
has miscarried before and other such dangerous factors. It is not 
allowed under this Act to communicate to the woman the sex of 
the child in any manner whatsoever. 


Vishaka Judgement 1997 

This judgement lays down specific guidelines that shall be treated 
as law, till statute is made with regard to rules for dealing with 
sexual harassment in the work-place. This is a landmark judgement 
that has helped deal with several instances of sexual harassment. 
The guidelines are largely borrowed from the Convention for the 
Elimination of Discrimination Against Women. 


Hindu Minority and Guardianship Act 1956 reinterpreted | 
in1999 by the Supreme Court judgement to say that the mother is 
also the natural guardian of her minor children. 
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Labour Laws 


Wages 


Minimum Wages Act (1948) 
Payment of Bonus Act (1965) 
Equal Remunerations Act (1976) 


Working Conditions 


Beedi and Cigar Workers (conditions of Employment Act (1946) 
Factories Act (1948) 

Plantation Labour Act (1952) 

The Mines Act, 1952 

The Act lays down that a woman should not be employed in a 
mine which is below the grounds, and if the mine is above 
ground then only during the time between 6:00 a.m. and 7 p.m. 
Employment Exchange Compulsory Notification of Vacancies 
fat-(1959) 

Contract Labour (Regulation and Abolition) Act (1970) 

The Contract Labour act, 1978, regulates the working conditions 
of contract labour which includes payment of wages and provides 
for welfare facilities. 

Social Security 

Employees State Insurance (General) Regulation Act (1950) 
Maternity Benefits Act (1961) 

This Act lays down for the provision of leave with pay, nursing 
breaks and other benefits that any woman working is entitled to. 
The Act lays down specifically also redressal procedures if the 
woman does not get what she is entitled to and the setting up of 
Complaint Committees for this purpose in the work-place. 
Amended in 1975. Applicable to all factories, mines, 
plantationsand establishment. In the year2000 the Supreme Court 
ruling extended Maternity Benefits to daily wage workers. 
Payment of Gratuity Act (1972) 


Welfare Measures 


Beedi Workers Welfare Fund Act (1976) 

Coal Mines Labour Welfare Fund Act (1947) 

Mica Mines Labour Welfare .Fund Act (1946). 

Iron Ore, Manganese and Chrome Ore Mines (1972) 
Lime Stone and Dolomite Mines (1972) 

Building and Other Construction Workers Act (1996) 
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Mira Sadagopal, Her Healing Heritage 
Chetna, Ahmedabad, 1996 [B.D4la. S62] 


Vi 
The Body Politic : Women’s Health 


The modern medical system is largely based on the curative rather 
than the preventive and the holistic ethic. With its emphasis on the 
more expensive and invasive chemical therapies, and super- 
specialisation equipment-dependent diagnosis and care it has 
overrun all other forms of health-care. This has led to the 
marginalisation of women in the sphere of health, even though 
women are traditionally the healers in most societies. Feminists 
have also shown how these trends have lead to the female body 


itself being “under seige”. 


In fact, today women have less access to formal health care systems, 
as is seen by any disaggregated statistics on health.(1) A look at the 
gender-related health index released by the Government of 
Karnataka (See table on Page 80) is indicative of this rampant bias 
against women, both in the health care system and in society in 
general. Neglect, low status and priority, and the increasing costs of 
health care are the main reasons for such a situation. 


Women’s groups and other health activists have emphasised that 
about:80% of illness in the Third World can be prevented by better 
nutrition, water supply, sanitation, immunisation and preventive 
health education. 
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GENDER-RELATED HEALTH INDEX, 1991 (For Karnataka) 


Human Development in Karnataka 1999. Planning Department Government of 
Karnataka (Principal Coordinator Dr. Renuka Viswanathan), Bangalore, 
1999.[B.Q12.V60] 


The. modern medical system has also undermined folk medicine, 
which is a cumulative knowledge base accessible to women. In an 
attempt to revive traditional health care systems and raise awareness 
on health issues, various groups like Chetna (Ahmedabad), Shakti, 
and Kishore Bharati (Madhya Pradesh) along with health activist 
networks like Shodini started several initiatives.(2)(3) The attempt 
is to regain the power and control that is lost. Other organisations 
have done pioneering work on preservation and propagation of 
folk medicines (FRLHT), documentation and exchange of traditional 
knowledges (ADS), as also the development of indigenous systems 
of medicine like Ayurveda and Unnani. These along with fora like 
the Traditional Science Congress serve to strenghten and advance 
these bodies of knowledge and systems of healing used by male 
and female practitioners. 


such knowledges have long been dismissed as unscientific, even 
as MNCs today rush to patent the very ingredients that have been 
used by women, as home-remedies, for centuries : 


Women are also subject to varied forms of occupational and 
environmental hazards — higher levels of lead-poisoning among young 
women working in the electronics industry, alarmingly high incidence 
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of lung ailments among beedi-workers, persistent menstrual problems 
among women in the pharmaceutical sector etc.(4) 


Women’s groups have been the first to oppose the mere “wombs 
and tubes” notion of women’s health, and have been involved, along 
with the other movements for a holistic and gender sensitive approach 
to health and health care. Some of the major struggles in recent times, 
have been fought on this front, i.e. on reproductive health. 
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Contraceptives and Reproductive Choice 


The issue of contraception has been double-edged for women. For 
though it offers greater sexual and reproductive freedom, it also 
represents systemic violence against the woman’s body. 


From the late seventies, the women’s movement has steadfastly 
opposed patriachial approaches to social health issues. For example 
they came out quite forcefully against the forced sterilisation 
campaign and also the basic approach of “targeting” the women, 
which essentially passed the responsibility and onus of action on 
the women. The focus of reproductive research too has been on 
producing easy-to-administer and long-acting contraceptives and 
such contraceptives go along well with mass campaigns and family 
planning drives. 


Feminists, on the other hand, called for technologies as well as 
programmes which would increase the choice and “self- 
determination” of women in this field. This would entail education 
of women, as well as motivating the men to bear some of the 
responsibility. 


However, under the guise of expanding “choice”, the state sponsored 
family planning (now called family welfare) programmes; and the 
drug establishment sponsored research on “new reproductive 
technologies”. They have introduced and tested several hormonal 
contraceptives that have proved to be harmful to women’s health. 
So we had masses of perfectly healthy women, who, in order to 
achieve a social/economic goal, were being told that they must 
accept side-effects as being “minor discomforts”. Currently there is 
a massive “public (dis)service” advertising campaign, using TV 
personalities to testify that their personal experience says that the 
side-effects will wear off. The personality confides that “to gain 
something, you have to lose something”. 


Another example where women were considered dispensable at the 
altar of programmes meant for their own “welfare”, was the testing 
of long-acting contraceptives. Several women were used as guinea 
pigs without full and proper disclosure of the consequences of such 
contraceptives. Further the injectable NET-EN and the implant 
NORPLANT were introduced without proper clinical trials(5)(6) 
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Research is also on into RU 486, the abortion pill. Numerous studies 
indicate that these technologies are unsafe and carcinogenic, and 
are being tested on poor, third world and minority women the world 
over, including India. 


Another scandal that came to light was the covert promotion of 
quinacrine, a malarial drug, as a non-surgical method of sterilisation, 
when in fact sterility was a side-effect of the anti-malarial drug.(7) 
The Women’s movement has put up a stiff resistance to these 
moves, and continue to battle for making reproductive and sexual 
health a reality for all women, in all contexts and situations. 


The patriarchal politics that contraception represents, assumes new 
significance given the rising incidence of HIV in the country. 
Whether or not HIV is the main cause of AIDS or it is the high 
incidence of preventable illness like TB, STD, and low body 
resistance, the male reluctance to use condoms or take responsibility 
for infection-spreading, have now led to a spurt of research in 
barrier contraceptive for use by women. 


I became a feminist as an alternative 
to becoming a masochist 
— Sally Kempton 
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HIV is not just a medical issue: it raises fundamental issues of equity 
— between the sexes and between regions of the world - which are at 
the heart of the development debate. Without radical change, women 
and particularly the most disadvantaged women in the poorest 
communities around the world will remain in “ triple jeopardy.” Without 
significant policy input from women, the AIDS agenda will continue to 
be set and run by men, largely from the North, and will fail to recognise 
the reality of the pandemic. 


“Throughout the world there are many examples of women facing the 
challenges presented by HIV with strength,” says US AIDS worker 
Kathe Karlson. “However, their individual responses alone can never 
be enough for the kinds of support systems and treatments that are 
imperative but which have yet to be put into place.” Change is 
possible. Reports of reductions in the number of sexual partners and 
increased condom use are becoming more common. Women are 
reportedly beginning to challenge the double standards, which sanctions 
their partner’s risk-taking behaviour. 


Women are gaining greater control over their lives. The stronger a 
woman’s place in society, the greater her options for HIV prevention. 


Special report in WorldAIDS, January, 1991. 


If men could become pregnant, abortion would 
be a sacrament. 
~ Florynce Kennedy (b.1916) 


The older I get, the greater power I seem to have to 
help the world; I am like a snowball - the further 
I am rolled the more I gain. 

— Susan B. Anthony (1820-1906) 
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Throughout history, we find that a number of forces, situations and 
occurrences that have influenced women’s lives. Women have 
resisted, supported, subverted, and responded to these happenings. 
These are in areas as varied as religion (and reforms within them), 
political developments (conquests, invasions, colonisation) and 
economics (industrialisation). 


The women’s movement has been active in a wide range of issues 
and it is near impossible to capture all of them. In this chapter we 
look at a few of these. One is a movement almost entirely authored 
spontaneously by women, another is a government programme 
into which women have tried to integrate their concerns. The third 
is a basic need that women struggle for and the last is an area that 
shapes and is being shaped by the women’s movement. These few 
only serve as illustrations to give us an idea of the wide canvas that 


the movement covers. 


Anti-Arrack Movement 


Anti-arrack agitations have punctuated the history of the women’s 
movement in India. Liquor shops were picketed during the freedom 
movement. Gandhi saw alcohol as a “social evil”, and fought to 
include prohibition in the directive principles of State policy. 


Prohibition has often represented moralistic indignation against “bad 
habits” or has assumed an urban “middle-class” right wing notion of 
the “uncultured” peasant and the raucous, drinking working class. 
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In the nineties, though, a remarkable anti-arrack stir Was launched 
in many parts of the country. Poor women in the countryside 
protested against the arrack shops, as they saw that it brings with it, 
increased economic hardship as well as domestic violence by the 
drunken men. The women of Nellore launched a major agitation 
against the liquor that was being sold in cheap plastic sachets, 
making it convenient for men to just pick up these sachets, and 
drink on their long-winded way home.(1) 


Women armed with brooms and sticks burnt arrack packets, attacked 
arrack-carrying jeeps, arrack-sellers, and even the men who drank 
arrack. These actions were often the outcome of literacy campaigns 


ALL that a woman in distress in Imphal needs to do is to strike the nearest 
lamppost she can reach with her hand. Much like the tom-toms in the 
jungles of Africa, the signal is picked up by alert ears and relayed further 
down the road in a rising crescendo of clanging lampposts. Within minutes, 
hundreds of women activists pour out on the streets with a thunderous cry 
of thoklak o (come out), ready to deal with the emergency. 


Called Meira Paibis or torchbearers, these women activists drawn from 
every household in Manipur’s capital, patrol the streets night after night 
with their flaming bamboo torches, listening for SOS signals. 


Born as a reformist group in the early 1970s to tackle the then incipient 
threat of alcoholism and drug addiction, the Meira Paibis today place fighting 
atrocities by security forces on top of their agenda. ““We do not wish to come 
in the way of the security personnel’s work but we will never tolerate 
atrocities on our people,” says Ms R. K. Thariksana, a senior activist of 
Imphal’s Thokchum Leikai region. 


Even as news of the deployment of the army and para-military forces reached 
violence-ravaged Manipur recently, the Meira Paibis were out on the streets 
with their torches. “We want to be around whenever any raid is carried out 
to ensure that our children are not abused,” Ms Thariksana, the mother of 
six youths, points out. “The security forces are free to carry out their duties 
but they should not pick on innocent persons,” she adds. 
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Like the nonagenarian fishmonger, Ms Ibeni Devi, most of the Meira Paibis 
work during the day and turn activists by night. Not only do they hold 
courts and dispense justice, particularly in family disputes, but they help 
maintain law and order as well. “Ours is a movement for human rights,” 
says Ms Devi. So powerful is this group that no one ever dares question the 
decisions of the Meira Paibis. As a leading activist declares, “Even the 
might of the State cannot trample upon the will and determination of the 
Meira Paibis.” 


The Meira Paibis movement is a legacy of the famous Nupilan (women’s 
revolution) of 1904 and 1939 when women freedom fighters had 
confronted the British rulers. There are some like Ms Ningombam Ibemcha 
Devi, a wizened 87-year-old retailer at the Linthoigambi Keithel market in 
Imphal, who remembers with pride how she and her fellow activists had 
stopped the British from exporting rice out of Manipur. 


The same spirit of pride and defiance is still evident as the Meira Paibis 
march down the streets in their traditional fanek, a skirt-like garment tied 
loosely around the waist, and koksed (headgear), fighting any attempt, by 
those in authority to violate human rights 


DEBASHISH MUNSHI, The Times of India, Bombay [C.A71c.120693TOT] 


Not withstanding the divergent opinion of the leaders (of the movement) the 
real strength of the movement are the women of the region. Except for a 
few organised events as at Rampur Phata or Hen Walghati, the Chipko 
Movement essentially consists of a string of spontaneous confrontations in 
which none of the so-called leaders were present. Women, acting entirely on 
their own rose up on the spur of the moment. While in the Reni (Chamoli 
district) the protest was against a timber contractor, in all other cases the 
protest was against their own cash-hungry men, who could not care less if 
the forest was destroyed while their women had to walk for many more 
miles to collect their daily load of fuel and fodder. 


(From: The State of India’s Environment. A Citizen’s Report. Centre for 
Science and Environment, New Delhi, 1982. [B.E00.A2]) 
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and activities of the sangha development programmes initiated by 
left-oriented action groups and NGOs. These struggles spread like 
wildfire from village to village and district to district. Other States 
like Madhya Pradesh, Maharastra and Orissa also witnessed these 
agitations. In fact in Mizoram, the Mizo Women’s Council had 
been involved in anti-arrack agitation for over a decade. 


In Andhra Pradesh, the movement was so popular that many political 
parties and power centres started claiming authorship of the 
movement. In fact, N. T. Rama Rao (Telugu Desam Party) swept 
back to power in Andhra Pradesh on an anti-arrack platform. The 
efforts of women saw the ban on the sale of arrack. Total prohibition 
was imposed and the situation in the countryside did improve. 
There were however reports that the sale of more expensive Indian 
Made Foreign Liquor (IMFL) was on the increase, and that the ban 
had pushed the trade underground. Soon the government, 
“persuaded” by the liquor lobby, cited revenue and administrative 
grounds, to re-introduce alcohol. 


Despite this apparent defeat, the anti-arrack agitation proved that 
given an opportunity, women would spontaneously organise around 
injustices that touched their lives. It also indicated how a non- 
structured agitation, without any single leadership, could spread 
quickly and capture the imagination of ordinary women. They 
were able to challenge the powerful nexus between the politician 
and the liquor lobby and also the mafia. At the same time, it also 
demonstrated how such a strong widespread defiance could be 
dissipated or whittled down.(2) Nevertheless through this process 
some anti-patriarchal sentiments were expressed and many women 
became more politically conscious. 
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(The United Women’s Anti Price Rise Front was formed in 1973 and led by 
Mrinal Gore of the Socialist Party and Ahilya Ranganekar of the CPI-M, 
together with many others) 


“When the Rolling Pins Hit the Streets” is a history of women in the anti 
price rise movement in Maharashtra in the seventies. It forms part of the 
early history of the women’s movement and was significant in shaping the 
articulation of women’s concerns in the autonomous women’s movement, 
particularly of middle class women in different parts of the country. The 
movement gained momentum during a critical juncture in the political life 
of postcolonial India - a time that was marked by the collapse of democracy, 
the ascendancy of an authoritarian regime and the suspension of civil and 
democratic rights through the proclamation of Emergency. It was therefore 
part of a countrywide resistance to the failure of governance, and was one of 
several attempts to reclaim democracy in the period just before Emergency. 
Women, as always, played an active part in each of these movements. 


While they demonstrated against spiralling prices of essential commodities 
in different parts of the country around that time the strategies and scale of 
the movement in Maharashtra were unmatched. What was also unusual for 
that time was the active participation of women from different mainstream 
parties. In other parts of the country, the allies of the women’s movement 
were drawn from two kinds of groups. The first consisted of the generation 
of older women who belonged to the Freedom Generation. The second was 
from the radical Left, which also had students and women’s wings that took 
an active part in feminist debates in the early years. 


Women in mainstream politics were generally absent from radical women’s 
struggles in the early phase of the Women’s movement in postcolonial India. 


The link with mainstream parties resulted in visibility and legitimacy for the 
movement, particularly those in leadership. However this proximity to 
mainstream politics came with its limitations. At crucial moments, the 
leadership was unable to set aside partisan party interests or unwilling to 
allow debates or questions that might prove embarrassing for the parties 


they belonged to. 


Kalpana Kannibiran, The Art of Writing History. (Book Review in Indian 


Book Review, Mar-Apr2000) [(C.A71.032000IBR] 
Review of Nandita Gandhi’s When the Rolling Pins Hit The Street: Women 


in the Anti Price Rise Movement in Maharashtra. Kali for Women, New 
Delhi, 1996. [B.A71c.G60] 
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Joint Forest Management 


Traditionally, women have been the primary custodians and users 
of the forest. Over time, communal values and land systems have 
degenerated and women’s role in caring for, minding, and utilising 
these assets has been eroded. The social forestry programmes sought 
to develop the forest by increasing cash returns. Mono-culture, 
single purpose forests alienated the traditional communities, 
especially women from these forests. The forest laws, a colonial 
legacy, have made the original inhabitants of forests trespassers 
and criminals. Women’s claims on the land, too, were delegitimised. 


The National Forest Policy of 1988 for the first time recognised that 
the forests could not be protected or developed without the 
involvement of the local community and providing the traditional 
benefits to the local communities. The Joint Forest Management 
(JFM) programme was then designed to protect the environment, 
and conserve forests while meeting the basic needs of tribal and 
rural populations - fuel, fodder, minor forest produce and small 
timber. It also formally included gender and equity as its main 
concerns. Thus on paper at least the JFM was to be more in tune 
with the needs of the people. It came in for sharp criticism on 
many fronts including its perspective of looking at the forests as 
just “resources” that ought to be “managed” — a very modernistic 
and narrow view of nature. 


Even to implement this programme of the JFM, the obstacles were 
many. There was resistance among the forest department officials 
(predominantly male) who had had a free run of the forests, and 
often indulged in illegal felling, illegal sale of forest produce, and 
harassed tribals and women who frequented the forests and collected 
wood.(3) 


There was also resistance from the men of the village, and sometimes 
even from some women, when they found that the programme 
does not take care of their particular needs. “There is also a wide 
variation in gender roles in the task of collecting forest produce... 
As a general rule, the women of harijan families in most villages 
collect fodder from forest areas. The women of some communities 


do not go to forest areas at all, while those of others go more often 
than men.” (4) 
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But it is still imperative that all sections of women, irrespective of 
the nature of their use of the forests, must be made equal partners in 
the JFM process. There should also be equality between men and 
women, especially in the decision making process. Further, JFM 
should widen its scope from the current “management of forest 
resources” to “joint ownership”, so that women don’t get just a toe- 
hold into the existing programme, but, along with the men, script it. 
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A Roof of one’s Own 


Women are always homeless. Culturally, a girl in her natal home is 
treated as a temporary resident, and at the marital house she is an 
outsider. Her rights for shelter in both cases are tenuous, at best. 
Homelessness, especially for women, is not merely a physical state 
of being without a shelter. When a woman who is a victim of 
domestic violence says “I have nowhere to go " she means it 


figuratively as much as literally. 


This is particularly ironic, as the home has traditionally been 
considered woman's domain and the basis of her identity. Yet the 
face of the displaced, the refugee, the evicted, the disaster victim Is 


generally female. (5) 


The issue of housing has been taken up by many groups working 
with the marginalised sections in society, the urban and rural poor 
especially those who live in the slums and bastis. In 1986 groups 
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like Unnayan, Calcutta, CIEDS Collective and KKNSS, Bangalore, 
SPARC Bombay, Vikas Centre for Development, Ahmedabad etc. 
came together with those working on eviction, displacement, land 
rights and related issues, to form the National Campaign for Housing 
Rights. The Campaign lobbied on all aspects of the housing issue 
including making housing a fundamental right. They drew up a 
draft Bill of housing rights and successfully influenced the National 
Housing Policy, which was announced in 1992. 


The Housing Rights groups and campaigns in India as well as their 
international counterparts like the Asian Coalition of Housing Rights 
and the Habitat International Coalition, ensured that all their 
programmes and policies on housing reflected a gender 
perspective.(6) They sought to promote joint ownership of the 
dwellings by the husband and wife. In some cases, especially in 
land allotment for housing among the weaker section and in cases 
of regularisation of land, the action groups fought successfully to 
get “pattas” in the name of women.(7) 


The coalitions also proposed that all relocation and major housing 
proposals be done in consultation with women. SPARC and the 
Mahila Mandals in Bombay encouraged the women pavement 
dwellers to do their own participatory survey as well as to design 
and build houses more suitable to their own needs. Groups also 
made specific recommendations on the housing needs of victims 
of domestic violence and single women. In 1992, TARU, a Delhi 
based action research NGO began to prepare strategic housing 
action plans and promote the use of appropriate technologies for 
the different states in India. 


The effort is to develop schemes, policies and programmes that are 
more gender-sensitive, and culturally appropriate. A gender-informed 
policy must first acknowledge that women have different housing 
needs from men. Housing is invariably low on the list of government 
priorities and emphasis is usually on the economic aspects of 
housing and less on social relations and habitat. To poor rural 
women in particular, housing touches issues like water and firewood. 
For most women, decent, safe and appropriate shelter still remains 
a distant dream despite the Habitat Conference.(8) 
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The Media and the Women’s Question 


“the media, even while giving generous space to women’s issues, 
subverts the women’s question. This is done subtly as well as blatantly, 
consciously as well as sub-consciously by : presenting contradictory 
images; ignoring the women’s dimension in some issues; twisting the 
question by reinforcing conservative values; misrepresenting feminism; 
reducing serious issues to a joke; 
distorting the movement through its 
definition of what is newsworthy and 
what is not.” (9) 


So as summed up by Vimal 
Balasubrahmanyan, in Mirror Image, 
(available at CED: Rs. 60) the media 
too tends to reflect the dominant 
views of society. The patriarchal 
values that operate in other realms 
are alive and kicking in this so-called 
“orogressive field” as well. 


Deep Focus, Vol. VII, No.2, Bangalore, 1997 
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Recognising the role that media play in the socialisation process, 
and as part of their efforts to bring about wider social change, 
many women’s groups worked outside and within the media. They 
aimed to influence media policies and to communicate women’s 
stories, theories and opinions to a wider audience(10). They 
contested and drew attention to discriminatory values and images 
projected by the media. Campaigns were also taken up against 
advertisements and film posters that were offensive - obscene 
portrayal or objectification of women. The “Committee on the 
Portrayal of Women” was established in the early eighties in Delhi. 
Prolonged battles by many groups resulted in the passing of the 
“Indecent Representation of Women (Prohibition) Act 1986” whose 
scope though is confined to sexually suggestive presentation and 
does not cover other distortions in the way women are projected. 


Media monitoring groups like Ahmedabad Women’s Action Group, 
Madhyam, Bangalore, were established to check skews, change 
perceptions and to ensure that concerns of women got adequate 
and consistent attention. 


On the more creative front, women had also started recording and 
publishing on their own. Creativity, enhancing expressions and the 
articulations of women in different forms and sharing was 
emphasised. Both formal and informal media was used. 


Organisations like Jagori 


omen And concentrated on _ creative 
| ——___ expressions and used the idiom 
the Media of the Mela. While others used 


more established media: Kali for 
Women brought out books. 
Manushi, Stree Sangharsh, 
Sachetna were among the many 
feminists journals and 
Magazines brought out by 
different sections of the 
movement. Streelekha was set 
up as the first feminist bookstore 
in Asia and Women’s film 
festivals were organised in 
Madhyam, Vol. XI No.2 Bangalore 1993 Bangalore, Hyderabad etc. 
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Till today understanding, monitoring, and working with the media 
continues to be an important pre-occupation of many feminists. 
This work is in fact increasing in importance as we see an explosion 
of media and information technology and programming. 


On the one hand we now have a number of private TV channels 
which are making increasingly popular programmes out of purely 
commercial interests. On the other hand, the public autonomous 
channel Prasar Bharati is witnessing blatant interference at the 
perspectives level as Board members like Prof. Romila Thapar and 
Mr. Rajendra Yadav were replaced by a right wing administration. 


So the gap between real women - who they are and what they do 
and imagined women that the media is by and large taken up with, 
is still a yawning one. Many more insidious forms of discrimination 
peddled by the purportedly more “open” contemporary media like 
the Internet, the many television channels etc. are also something 
feminists are alert about. 
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“are pavement dwellers in Bombay. Creative Learning for Change.New 
Delhi [R.A43.9] 
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e Nagpada by Priti Jain, 

e Court Case by Feisal Alkazi and 
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Women and Communication: The Power to Change - An Issue of 
‘Voices’ Vol II. No. 1. Bangalore 1994. [R.A42.1] 
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e Mainstreaming Women’s Concerns by Anita Anand, 

e Micro media: Building bonds by Umashankar Periodi, 

e Liberation through Video by Shrad Agarwal and Satyajit Sarkar, 
@ Power through Performance, by Mallika Sarabai) 


sy Akhila Sivadas, Media as a Change Agent: Coping with Pressures and 
Challenges in Sites for Change, Nitya Rao & others (Ed.) Frerich 
Ebert Stiftung, New Delhi, 1996.[B.A.30.R.2] 

Akhila Sivadas looks at media as an agent of change on the one hand, 
and its role in reinforcing patriarchal structures on the other hand. With 
the opening up of satellite networks and multiple television channels, 
there is both the space for intervention as also the need for introducing 


self-regulatory mechanisms to represent the plurality of women’s lives 
and roles. 


— 


It is not the end of the physical body that should 
worry us. Rather, our concern must be to live while we 
are alive — to release our inner selves from the spiritual 
death that comes with living behind a facade designed to 
conform to external definitions of who and what we are. 
“3 — Elisabeth Kubler - Ross (b.1926) 


Bee 
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Katherine Mayo 
(Edited & Introduction, 
Mrinalini Sinha) Selections 
from Mother India., Kali for 
Women, New Delhi, 1998. 


Vill 
The Politics of Identity 


Women and Nationalism 


The construct of the nation-state has material and ideological 
underpinnings. Nations inhabit a physical and a mental space in 
which communities not only dwell, but are constructed and 
reconstructed. Power and control, over the long run, comes from 
an ideological space that construct nationalism as a unifying idea. 


In some way, the anti-imperialist, anti-colonial struggle of the pre- 
independence days - the “Nationalist movement” -was perhaps a 
doomed enterprise as post Independence developments have shown. 
For even when it rejected the coloniser it was unable to reject in 
totality the post-Enlightenment project of nation building that had 
already been launched. The actors perhaps changed but the lines 
did not lose their logic. For the “processes and procedure of the 
post-enlightenment project are made to become the hallmark of 
nation-building, thematic in the postcolonial country. (1) 
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And so the advent of the politics of nationalism signals the 
subordination and demise of the politics of the “others” who are 
reconstituted to fit into the identity of the “one”. Integrated and 
assimilated at best or segregated, degraded and destroyed at worst. 
After its encounter with nationalism no other “identity”, be it that 
of gender, religion, caste or that of the Adivasi has been allowed to 
remain the same — nor have they been able to transform themselves 
in their own logic, by their own lyric. Partha Chatterjee is of the 
opinion that “the cultural history of nationalism, shaped through its 
struggle with colonialism contained many possibilities of authentic, 
creative, and plural development of social identities.” He says that 
post colonial states “tend to replicate the modular forms of the 
modern nation-state, thereby were violently disrupting the political 
history of the different identities.”(2) 


Partha Chatterjee also analyses how the contradictory demands on 
nationalist ideology were resolved around the separation of the 
domain into two separate spheres - the material and the spiritual. 
While the material sphere was dominated by Western civilisation 
with science and technology, rationality, and economic organisation, 
the spiritual was within us - “our true self’. In order to resist the 
cultural domination of the colonial powers, the nationalist project 
was to focus on the spiritual essence of ‘national culture’. 


This material - spiritual dichotomy was condensed into a similar 
dichotomy of outer - inner, and further to a world - home dichotomy. 
The world was the domain of the male, and the home of the 
female. The home was the “principal site for expressing the spiritual 
quality of the national culture”, and women were responsible for 
preserving and transmitting this national culture by developing 
virtues such as chastity, self-sacrifice, submission, devotion, etc. 


Women were also used as nationalist icons. Reformers and revivalists of 
the 19th century sought to draw a parallel between the plight of the 
Indian nation, Bharat Mata shackled by colonial rule, and the condition 


of the Indian woman, crippled by practices such as child marriage, sati, 
denial of education, property, and widow remarriage, and so on.(3) 


This chapter deals with some of the issues related to Nationalism, 
Nation State and identity. These impact women in a major way, 
particularly in relation to culture, religion, caste and sexuality.(4) 
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Culture and Religion 


Placed as they are as carriers of an “essential” traditional culture, 
women have become victims not only of the colonialist enterprise 
of “reforming” traditional societies but also, in the post- 
independence period, of fundamentalist assertions of “nationalised 
religious community identities. The debates over the Uniform Civil 
Code (UCC) and the sati legislation in the pre and post Independent 


India illustrate this point. 
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On the issue of culture and religion too, the women’s movement 
has by and large steered clear, mainly because religion is viewed 
as another patriarchal apparatus, which should be opposed and 
critiqued. However, the Shah Bano and sati issues have seen women 
mobilise around issues of religion and caste often in opposition to 
women of other religions and castes. Thus, many of the issues 
relating to culture and religion tend to challenge “sisterhood” among 
women, across identities. There is also the danger of universalisation 
of the practices of the majority community. 


The issue of culture and religion has becomes more important, as 
the State has begun adopting a neo-conservative, right wing stand 
on most issues, while at the same time talking about 
“empowerment”. 


“We see the rise of the neo-conservative state fed by economic 
recession and unemployment, nurturing the politics of the Right. 
Thematic shifts in the name of religion, language or ethnicity of 
dominant groups mix comfortably now with telling impact on 
women. The nation-state seeks to contain the effects of uneven 
Capitalist development and struggle for resources by different classes, 
by violent repression and imposition of uniform, dominant group 
national identity. Rooted in economic and political factors, a deep 
crisis of national and personal identity exists at each level.”(5) 


Uniform Civil Code 


While relaying the foundations of civil and criminal jurisprudence 
for this country, the British colonialists left relatively untouched 
“personal laws” that belonged to the “domestic” domain — a domain 
they deliberately interfered less with leaving it to the genius of 
community and culture. However, this does not imply that 
community practices remained intact, under the large-scale social 
engineering that had already been initiated. For what they did 
codify as personal laws, that were supposedly based on textual and 
scriptural knowledge, ended up homogenising the diverse Customary 
practices under the dominant tradition in each religions. Thus we 
were left with a colonial reading of tradition that has now to 
reinterpret itself in the hands of the “custodians of culture”. During 
the Shah Bano case, when protests were launched by the Hindu 
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fundamentalists for a UCC or against it by the Muslim community, 
the central issue of rights and justice for women was totally sacrificed 
in the name of the larger interest of the Muslim community on the 
one hand, and a Hindu nation on the other.(6)(7) For the secularists 
who argued for a UCC, the task remained that of strengthening a 
modern Nation State built on the foundations of a rational, secular 
jurisprudence as opposed to the irrational vagaries of “our” own 
traditions. 


The women’s movement was initially united in its stand for a UCC 
on the grounds that gender inequality was inherent in personal 
laws that reflected the anti women bias of all religions. However, 
large sections of women within the Muslim community also resisted 
this demand restating their religious leaders’ cry that “Islam was in 
danger” — especially when Hindu fundamentalists suspiciously 
became protective of Muslim women vis-a-vis using the burkha, 
talag, and other discriminatory aspects of Muslim personal law, in 
order to demonstrate how barbaric, anti-women and of course 
anti-national Islam and Muslim were. This was not unlike, as Madhu 
Kishwar said, “the British attempt to ‘civilise the barbaric natives, 
in their role of coloniser and rulers.” When the then Prime Minister, 
Rajiv Gandhi pushed through “Muslim Women’s (Protection of Rights 
on Divorce) Act, 1986, he came in for strong criticism from women’s 
groups who felt it was political expediency that prompted this 
move and betrayed a lack of concern for the plight of deserted 


Muslim women. 


Other positions too began to emerge from within the women’s 
movement resisting the move to impose a Uniform Civil Code.(8) 
Besides being a majoritarian move to impose a Hinduised code, on 
a homogenised western jurisprudence it was felt that the problem 
of discriminatory personal laws would be better addressed by 
initiating reforms from within. Such an approach would affirm and 
strengthen the plurality and cultural richness without compromising 
on women’s rights, even while ensuring her access to justice by 
making her community more responsible and accountable.(9) 


The furore sparked off over Roop Kanwar committing sati further 
deepened this debate. 
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Sati 


When feminists condemned Roop Kanwar’s Sati in Deorala, Rajasthan 
(1987) as a traditional evil practice, there was a profusion of attacks 
on the women’s movement itself. The debate that ensued spanned 
“not only the rights and wrongs of Hindu women, but questions of 
religious identity, communal autonomy and the role of the law and 


the State in a society as complex and as diverse as India’s.” Radha 
Kumar, 1993. 


A series of polarities between tradition and modernity, rural and 
urban and materialism and spirituality emerged. Some like BJP MP 
Ganga Charan Rajput were overtly pro-Sati. They accused the Indian 
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feminist movement of “being agents of modernity who were 
attempting to impose crass market-dominated views of equality 
and liberty.” Rajput society was seen by them as noble, self- 
sacrificing and spiritual which was being rapidly destroyed by the 
essentially selfish forces of the market. So Indian feminists stood 
accused of being “westernised, colonialists, cultural imperialists 
_ and indirectly - supporters of capitalists ideology.” Many like Leena 
Mehendale (Joint Secretary of the National Commission on Women) 
said that the intelligentsia that was too quick to condemn people 
as superstitious, should have instead looked at the original person, 
Sati. According to her, Sati and Savitri represent women who were 
“daring, challenging and conquering ... (their) rights even by 
defeating death itself.”(10) She stressed the need to get back cultural 
symbols that have been appropriated by the fundamentalists. This 
echoed the views of earlier anti-sati activists like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy and Rabindranath Tagore, who while opposing the 
contemporary practice of sati affirmed the values underlying the 
mythology of Sati that presumes the superiority of cosmos of the 
feminine principle over the masculine. 


Some felt that the anti-sati activists had not understood the full 
import of “rural traditional communities who were struggling to 
preserve themselves from the homogenising tendencies of the Indian 
nation-state”, they were also described as “representing elite, urban, 
modern sections of society.” The latter is seen as pressing the state 
to intervene in communities they bore no relation to, and thus 
encouraging the nation-state to extend its sphere of control over 


civil society. 


Others like Ashish Nandy, who were also critical of the nature of 
intervention made by women’s groups which led to the anti-sati 
legislation, tried to make a distinction between sati in mythical 
nd sati in historical time — between sati as an event (ghatana) 
and sati as a system (pratha). A stand, which invited wide-ranging 
criticism by feminists who felt he was being pro-sati. Lotika Sarkar 
and Radha Kumar however reframed this argument in an analysis 
of the sati bill. They wrote, “The Bill assumes sati is a practice, 


whereas it could be described as a kind of rare and frightful event — 
h, several of the problems of our time. In 


well to consider whether it is now being 
on and practice and if so by whom and 
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with what motives. In order to do this we must first distinguish 
between sati as an act, sati as an ideology and sati as a source of 
political and financial profit.”(11) 


It is therefore possible, some have felt to be an “aggressive opponent 
of sati as practised in contemporary times, yet respectful to the 
ideas behind it.” This difference is also implicit “between the simple 
faith of the pilgrims who thronged Deorala after the Sati of Roop 
Kanwar and the actions of the organisers of the event who profited 
from it.” It is also clear that no amount of resurrecting tradition can 
blind us to the fact that no religious event today can remain 
uncontaminated by our times. “Nothing is safe from the secular 
cost-calculations and market morality which has now entered the 
interstices of Indian society.”(1 2) 


Multiple Identities 


Women’s ideas of themselves are complex and are a construct of 
many attributes. The roles they play, the beliefs they hold, their 
colour, caste, sexual orientation and ability (among other things) 
are determinates of this multiple identity. Unfortunately there are 
very few fora where these multiple identities can be fully expressed. 


Women participate in many, many struggles but it is generally one 
aspect of their identity that comes to the fore- they are seen as 
Dalits, as Muslims, as Adivasis, as disabled,as lesbians or only as 
women. 


Gail Omvedt felt that even the most “radical social movements in 
India, such as Phule’s Satyashodhak Samaj, Periyar’s Self-Respect 
Movement, Ambedkar’s Dalit Movement” did not pay adequate 
attention to the question of Dalit women though they went “further 
than the Brahmin-dominated reform movements in asserting 
women’s equality and rights.”(13) 


Jyotiba Phule, considered the father of the Dalit and anti-caste 
movements in India, is also seen as the founder of the women’s 
movement in Maharashtra. His mission was the liberation of shudras 
(peasant castes) and atishudras (untouchables) from conditions of 
slavery imposed by Brahminism. 
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The reason why the women’s movement has not previously dealt with the 
issue of disabled women is, according to one writer, because ‘they reinforce 
traditional stereotypes of women being passive and needy’, the very 
stereotypes from which feminists are trying to escape. That is also a reason, 
I suspect, why other groups struggling for their own liberation have not 
generally linked up with the cause of disability in any significant way. But 
that too is part of the ignorance and prejudice that pervades the whole of the 
ablebodied world about disability. 


Other parts of the women’s movement have recognised the obvious links, 
not only with disability, but also with all other struggles for social justice by 
oppressed people 


Peter Coleridge, Disability, Liberation and Development. An Oxfam Publication, 
United Kingdom, 1993.[B.D54.C61] 
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In the process of challenging the hierarchy of caste, this movement 
also challenged the subjugation of women - as women were 
considered on par with Dalits within the caste hierarchy. Phule’s 
Satyashodhak Samaj founded the first school for untouchables and 
girls, organised marriages with no priests, widow remarriage etc. 


Violence against Dalit women as also against Adivasi women is 
part of the multi-layered structure of brutal force to maintain 
economic and social interests. It is as much a symbol of caste, 
class and gender oppression, as it Is ethnic, economic and landlord 
power. It represents total and complete control of the immediate 
world of the Dalit Women, a structural dehumanising of a 
community and a warning to its members against fighting 
oppression.(14) Thus the struggle of these women is _ at isin a 
struggle against patriarchal hierarchies at the personal level, as 
also the social structures of oppression.(15) 
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Little wonder then that in such situations, as also during communal 
strife and war, men from the dominant force routinely resort to 
raping women as a symbol of their power and a means of “settling 
scores” and bringing “dishonour” to the men from the other side. 


Mandal and Women 


The violence in the wake of the implementation of the Mandal 
Commission recommendations in August 1990, is still fresh in public 
memory. The Commission had recommended 27 per cent 
reservation for Backward Castes, apart from 22 per cent for SC/STs 
in government service and public sector jobs. The anti-reservationists 
argued that they were fighting for the “right” of “meritorious”; that 
reservation was basically against one’s democratic right to equality. 
- A speech by Jawaharlal Nehru, which said that reservations would 
produce a “second-rate” nation was circulated. A more dangerous 
trend was the labelling of those who favour positive discrimination 
for the oppressed castes as casteist. In contrast, being anti-Mandal 
was equated in mainstream discourse ( i.e. writings in the media 
and in speeches) with being secular, egalitarian and progressive. 


“Equality would be achieved by a transcendence or repudiation of 
caste, community, and gender identifications... For feminists who 
had struggled for years to inscribe gender into the liberal and a 
pro-oppressed model, the Mandal issue posed a difficult question. 
Young middle-class women began to declare that they were against 
reservations for women”. (16) This position increased the distance 
of middle-class women from lower/backward caste women, 
especially Dalit women’s organisations. 


This contradiction was deepened during the later debate on the 
women’s reservation bill. It was argued that only women from 
privileged classes and upper castes who would take advantage of 
the opportunities afforded by reservations and that the poor, lower 
caste women would not get representation in the state legislature 
and parliament. 


However, in this agitation women began to be clearly seen as 
subjects in the social change process — “feminists” who were 
assertive and non-submissive, a force that would participate as 
citizens and protest against injustice. Dalit women, along with 
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women of other minority communities, are today asserting their 
new identities, raising new issues and are formulating visions within 
an alternative framework. All of these streams have enhanced the 
plurality of ideology, perspective and practice within the women’s 
movement 
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Women and Sexuality 


Another aspect of a woman’s identity that is hardly allowed to 
express itself is her sexuality. Patriarchy has always tried to control, 
determine and define a woman’s sexuality. There is very little serious, 
non-academic discussion on sexuality. A recent collection of essays 
on various operational dimensions of sexuality, is significantly titled 
A Question of Silence? (17) If at all addressed or talked about, 
sexuality is either trivialised, pornographic or is spoken of in very 
negative contexts like HIV/AIDS, STDs, rape and sexual abuse. 


Resistance to patriarchal control and definition of women’s sexuality 
has been around for some time, often just under the surface. For 
example Ismat Chugtai’s The Quilt, a story about a lesbian 
-relationship, was published in 1941. Folk-songs that women sing 
often portray the desire and longing of a woman or talks of the 
fulfilment of sexual union. And yet there is a paucity of terms and 
language to talk of women’s sexuality. 


In the early days of the women’s movement in India, most feminists 
did not highlight the sexuality issue mainly because they were 
afraid of being labelled as “bra-burning”, “home-wrecking”, 
“western feminists”. Also in the seventies, it was felt that survival 
issues were more important than concerns of sexuality. The few 
feminists, who did go public about their position on these issues, 
were dismissed as “radical” feminists or separatists. 
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The issue of sexual control especially of fertility was first publicly 
debated during the struggle against the Family Planning Programmes. 
However, seldom had issues of sexuality, especially of sexual 
minorities (lesbians, bisexual, gays and transgender people) and 
their rights figured in the agenda of most women’s organisations. 


The issue of lesbianism got some 
visibility and public attention 
almost for the first time when in 
March 1988, Leela Nanded aind 
Urmila Srivastava, two women 
constables in Bhopal decided to 
marry each other. They were 
dismissed from their jobs. This 
sparked off media debate. Many 
groups like Forum Against 
Oppression of Women, CED , 
Shakti - Bombay, Manushi- 
Delhi supported the campaign 
to reinstate the policewomen. 
Some, however, supported it on 
the grounds of labour rights | ae : 
rather than on freedom of sexual Giti Thadani, Reclaiming Female Energy 
preferences. (Visuals) [R.A14.1] 


In the decade that followed, the scenario changed to an extent. At 
the Fourth National Conference of Women’s Movement held in 
Calicut in 1990, there was a special session on “single women”. 
And in the Tirupati conference, in January 1994, some lesbian 
women, who felt that they could no longer take “public refuge 
under the umbrella of ‘single women’, ensured that there were 


specific discussions on sexuality and lesbianism. 


In December 1998, the Shiv Sena attacked the theatres that screened 
the film “Fire”, which portrayed a sexual relationship between two 
women. Many women’s groups came out in protest against these 
attacks. But here too, there were those who were more concerned 
with issues of artistic freedom and democratic rights than the issue 
of sexuality. In fact, women who took this opportunity to “come 
out” as lesbians and foregrounded the issue of sexuality, were 
criticised for missing the “bigger” issues. Whatever the merits and 
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politics of the film, “Fire” brought the issue of lesbianism into the 
Indian middle-class drawing room. It was no longer just viewed as 
a “foreign” or “west-aping” phenomenon. The Campaign for Lesbian 
Rights (CALERI) coalesced in the days following these protests.(18) 
The year 1999 saw the publication of the first Anthology of Lesbian 
Writing in India edited by Ashwini Sukthankar.(19) “We put pen to 
paper so that one less woman might experience the isolation.” 


All in all, it appears to be a paradoxical time for people working 
on the issue of sexuality. On the one hand one can sense the 
opening up of new spaces where sexual minorities are gaining 
greater visibility. Bihar saw the first hijra being elected to a State 
Assembly. New organisations like Sanghi, Stree and Sangama have 
become active. On the other, there is evidence of a strong backlash 
from mainstream culture to stamp out all such diversity and 
difference as threats to existing institutions like marriage and 
family.(20) 
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We are tired of the pretense that we have special privileges 
and the reality that we have none; of the fiction that we are 
queens, and the fact that we are subjects; of the symbolism 
which exalts our sex but is only a meaningless mockery 


Lillie Devereux Blake (1835 - 19]3) | 
alas 
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IX 


Women and the State 


Toward a Feminist Theory of the Post Colonial State 


The debates on the nature of the State in Feminist literature have 
been largely West-centred. Shirin Rai in her essay Women and the 
State in the Third World(1), says that the debates do not take into 
account particular features of the post-colonial states that affect the: 
lives of Third World women. She urges a fresh approach to this 
question, and says that the starting point has to be in woman's 


lived realities. 


There is increasing literature (2)(3)(4) challenging western feminist 
understanding as well as welfare state discourses, on Women and 
the State. What we need now is a continuing and more focused 
debate about women and the post-colonial state by Third World 
women. This is specially relevant because Third World women 
today are at the receiving end of not only national power, but also 
international economic power in this era of globalisation. The basic 
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foundations of the modern nation-state that rest on pillars of 
democracy (representative kind), development (globalisation) 
modern rationality, science and technology and militarisation have 
come in for critical questioning. The questioning process itself has 
not been easy as “Western theories have a way of impinging on us 
(even when they are repudiated)... and become incorporated within 
our habits of thought.”(5) 


In India too, the women’s movement while engaging the State on 
issues of policy and law, does not have a clearly articulated theory 
of State nor does it have its own long term perspective of the role 
of State, while negotiating with it. “Such a focus will also allow us 
to examine the growing and diverse areas of women’s political 
activities which include not only opposition, but also negotiation, 
not only struggle, but also strategic bargaining in spaces that are 
intersections of the private and the public spheres.”(6) 


The State has been perceived differently as unfair, paternalistic, 
invasive, parochial and patriarchal. Radical feminist theory sees 
the state as another instrument of patriarchy. “Whereas the traditional 
exercises of patriarchal authority tended to rest with particular men 
- fathers, husbands and other male kin - the communalisation of 
politics particularly when backed by state-sponsored religious 
fundamentalism, shifts the right of control to all men.” (Kandiyoti, 
1991:14). 


Thus the issue of working with the State has always been a 
contentious one. Over the last three decades despite fears of cooption, 
the movement has has been successful in negotiating with the State 
and getting a foot into the door. Today, the movement has moved 
from merely articulating and defining the issues related to women to 
reacting to policies and re-negotiating decisions and policies of the 
State. Be it in respect to demanding a more democratic space in 
realpolitik, challenging the dominant development paradigm and 
questioning economic policies and programmes or resisting the 
increasing militarisation and nuclearisation of the state, While on all 
these issues some groups have attempted to collaborate with the 
State in a bid to sensitise it to gender concerns. Some have challenged 
the State in a more fundamental way by working outside the concept 
of the nation-state. 
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Working towards a new internationalism (which is more egalitarian 
and dialogic) and promoting South-South exchanges are some of 
the efforts that feminists are forging to give new direction to local/ 
global questions. 
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The Political Woman 


In India, women have left their mark in the field of politics. We 
have had women head governments at the state and central level 
as also woman-headed political parties. Yet, India ranks 110 out of 
116 in the index measuring relative empowerment of men and 
women in political and economic life. (UNDP 1995).(7) In 1995, 
after the Nairobi Conference, the United Nation Economic and 
Social Council (UNESCO) suggested that women should occupy at 
least 30% of seats in all decision-making bodies. 


The 73rd and 74th Amendments to the Constitution on local self- 
government, provided for one-third reservation at the village, district 
and municipalities level. The percentage of women in these bodies 
now exceeds the one-third quota. There are those who have pointed 
out that most of the women are “dummy” or “proxy” candidates of 
their husbands, fathers or male relatives. They also add that it only 
gives an illusion of women’s power as the women in reality are 
only figureheads, while it is the men who pull the strings. Several 
NGOs, many of them in collaboration with government agencies 
have taken up training and special education programmes of elected 
members. Many women’s groups have also trained the members 
on gender issues and brought the issue of the Panchayati Raj 
Institutions before local women’s organisations, self-help groups, 
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thereby creating both a support base for the women as well as 
making it a “responsibility” issue — that the women representatives 
and women in the constituency, need to support each other.(8) (9) 
(10). The reservations have certainly not brought about the 
revolution, but major changes are taking place in several panchayats. 


Meanwhile all eyes are on the forthcoming proposed 81" 
amendment that of one-third reservation for women in state 
legislatures and Parliament. The Bill was to be introduced in 
Parliament in 1996 and has had many political parties playing 
truant as far as their support to the bill is concerned. Several 
individuals and parties have used all possible arguments against 
these reservations. There are those who say that the notion of 
reservation and quotas are like subsidies and handouts, and does 
not constitute “real empowerment”. The fear is that this change 
will usher in only the Biwi-Bhabhi brigade of male politicians. 
Some say that women should refuse to join the current context of 
“dirty politics”. Major parties opposing the Bill when it last came 
up for introduction say that thirty percent quota would only make 
sense if there is a further reservation for OBC (Other Backward 
Classes) women and women from minorities. (11) (12) (13) 


Many other women are of the view that the time is ripe to push the 
Bill through, for fear that otherwise it will get shelved for a long 
while to come. They argue that it will open a window of opportunity 
that we can use.The debate rages on... 


People like Madhu Kishwar argue that the marginalisation of women 
is integrally linked to the marginalisation of all decent people from our 
party politics. The need of the hour is basic electoral reforms across 
the board, that will curb the role of muscle and money power !n 
politics and democratise decision-making in the political parties. She 
along with others suggests that we should move towards a sensible 
proportional representation system, that facilitates representation of 
various marginalised groups without mechanical reservation quotas. 4) 
The reservation bill, therefore they feel is not going to expedite this 


process. 
m of opinion on the reservation 


nt, almost all have consensus 
he political process, be it 


While there has been this wide-spectru 

Bill even within the women’s movement, 
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in voting independently, or training Panchayat representatives or getting 
women’s groups to hold their representatives accountable. In short, 
working towards a gendered political system. 


Women and the Nuclear State 


In May 1998, India in some ways crossed the nuclear threshold. 
The nuclear tests that were conducted at Pokharan clearly signalled 
that India had decided to join the nuclear club that it had long 
been critical of. 


The nuclear bomb polarised society in many ways. The media 
focussed on the “euphoria” all over the country. Many “prominent” 
citizens endorsed these tests. They said it boosted India’s prestige. 
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Some said India had finally come out of the closet, so to speak, as 
a nuclear power, while other felt that India was standing up to the 
bullying Big Brothers (especially the USA). 


Some of the open-minded groups and individuals took an 
unabashedly pro-test stand. Many progressive groups, though started 
to voice their protest - Human Rights bodies, developmental 
organisations and the anti-nuke activists. 


Out of Nuclear Darkness: The Indian Case for Disarmament. Movement 
of India for Nuclear Disarmament{MIND], New Delhi, 1998. [R.W30.609] 


Women’s groups, while participating in other general protests, also 
pointed out that the arms race would have a direct fall out on 
women and children. The increasing militarisation and 
weaponisation of the State only made for more brutality and 
aggression in society in general. Feminist principles of consensus 
and reconciliation will give way to conflict and revenge. (15) 


Definitions and cultural symbols were being deliberately eee 

Security, which should mean, food security, security from pe — 

at home, job security and an eiienigg sige i bed : - . 
health in its fullest sense, was being 

omer of weapons of mass destruction by a oa “te _— 

was flashed as a symbol of power, like the Trishul o ji psi 

referred to in terms of male virility. Dr. Chidambaram, the 
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Energy Commission Chairman, while justifying India going in for 
nuclear weapons said, “We don’t want to be nuclear-impotent. 


“Bread not Bombs” and “Homes not Tombs” were some of the 
slogans around which women rallied asking that the State to reorder 
its priorities. The challenge though is to counter the continued 
posturing of the State to build “bigger, deadlier, state-of-the-art” arms; 
to question the dangerous trend of greater and greater outlays for 
defence thereby derailing all chances of a lasting peace. Decisions 
about which there is an apparent “manufactured consent”.(16) 
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It is a myth perpetuated that women cannot win elections. This has 
been the classic argument advanced by political parties. The success 
rate of women candidates has actually been higher than that of 
men. Political Watch, an organisation set up to promote the entry of 
“women in politics studied 8,900 women candidates. It found that 
both in the ratio of number of candidates to those elected and the 
margins by which they won, women had done better than men. So 
the argument of inadequacy of women candidates or their capability 
could not be advanced. The second myth is that there are not enough 
of them of stature to qualify for tickets. Surveys conducted have 
belied this and the National Commission on Women had in the | 996 
general elections submitted names of possible women candidates to 
all political parties. But when the final lists appeared it was no 
different. And this after all the major parties had promised 33 per 
cent reservation to women in their election manifestoes. 


Adapted from Women in Politics: A Hop, and a Skip but no Jump, Neerja Chowdhury 
in The Fiftieth Milestone: A Feminine Critique. Shanta Serbjeet Singh & Jyoti 
Sabharwal, Sterling Publishers, New Delhi, 1998. [B.A10a.S61] 
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1920 Sarojini Naidu and Margaret Cousins lead a group of women 
to demand equal rights of representation in Indian Provincial 
Legislatures 


1931 Although the British Government turns down the demand for 
women’s franchise, the Karachi session of the Indian National 
Congress adopts a resolution in favour of women’s franchise 
and representation. 


1975 Towards Equality — Report on the status of women in India 
does not advocate reservations for women, although two 
members of the Report committee expressed their opinion in 
favour of reservations. 


1984 Maximum number of women enter parliament. Rajiv Gandhi 
fielded 40 women out of 492 candidates, of whom 37 were 
elected. 


1984 Rajiv Gandhi introduces 64th Constitutional Amendment for 
reservations in the Panchayats. Though it fell in the Rajya Sabha, 
it was later re-introduced and passed as the 73rd and 74th 
Constitutional amendments. 


1988 National Perspective Plan 1988-2000 recommends 33% 
reservation for women in all elected bodies. 


Dec.1992 Parliament passes the 73rd and 74th Constitutional 
amendments for 33% reservation for women in the Panchayati 


. Raj bodies. 


April 1994 All states ratified the 73rd and 74th amendments. Karnataka 
is the first state to implement them. 


Dec. 1995 Andhra Pradesh Legislative Assembly resolution for 33% 
reservation for women in all services and posts. 


1996 Almost all pre-election party manifestos contain promises to 
implement 33% reservations for women. 
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Sept. 1996 Shri Atal Bihari Vajpayee moves a private member Bill 
introducing reservations for women. The bill was introduced 
one day before the closing of the monsoon session. After 
controversial debates, and dissenting opinions were aired, the 
bill was referred to a Joint Select Committee of 31 members 
from both houses. 


Dec. 1996 Ms.Geeta Mukherjee, MP and chairperson of the Joint 
Committee tables recommendations on the 81st Amendment 
Bill in Parliament. Prime Minister H.D Deve Gowda not keen 
on having the bill passed in this session of parliament. 


July 1998 Prime Minister Atal Behari Vajpayee gives assurance that 
SC/ST reservations would continue 


Dec. 1998 Reservation Bill not among the “priority bills” for passing in 
the 12th Lok Sabha — although the government gives assurance 
that the bill will be passed in this session. 


Dec. 1998 Chetna Yatra undertaken by women activists across the 
length of the country to encourage women to vote for women 
candidates and to lobby with their parties to field more women. 


Some problems we share as women, some we do not. 
You fear your children will grow up to join patriarchy 
and testify against you, we fear our children will be 
dragged from a car and shot down in the street, and 
you will turn your backs upon the reasons 
they are dying. 

— Audre Lorde 


a ee 
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This poem is dedicated to the women at the Greenham peace camp 
and to all those who live their lives in the in the struggle for peace and 


freedom. 


let us assume 

that the basic assumptions 
are wrong 

the assumptions 

that our leaders 

and politicians 

are right 

and we 

are wrong 


that those in power 
know what's best 
for us 

that they have 

our interests 

at heart(what if 

we assume 

that they have 

no_ hearts?) 


that They are Good 

| and Grown Up and Wise 
and we are Bad 

and Stupid Children 
needing to be 

put down 

put right 

and shown 

How To Behave 

Let us assume that 

that is 

not so and let us 

turn those assumptions 
on their heads 

till they rattle and groan 
and beg for mercy 

and for our 

forgiveness 


Viv Wynant, 20 November 1982 


and let us remind ourselves 
that we are many 

who struggle 

who cry out 

who suffer in silence 

even those who burned 

to remind us 

who march on marches, 
picket embassies 
campaign and demonstrate 
sign the petitions 

write to newspapers 

lobby MPs 


who often go unheard 
who join hands 

who sing the songs 

who write the words 

who play the music 

who surround the barricades 
with clowns with children 
who weave coloured ribbons 
between the barbed wire 
who offer flowers 

to the guards 

who light the candles 
singing softly into night 
who go to jail 

we 

who believe 

in peace 

and uphold the dignity 

of human life 

the sancitity 

of our planet 
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who condemn 
the killings 

the rapes 

the missiles 

the poisons 

the violations 
the tortures 

the cover ups 
the distortions 
the pornography 
the lies 

the basic assumptions 


we need to remind 
ourselves 
that we cannot all 


be wrong 

and we who live with 
conscience 

despite the discomforts 
who raise our voices 
despite the silencings 


who gather strength 
despite the pain 


we who challenge 
the basic assumptions 


survive 

beneath 

the warmongers’ 
icecold indifference 
the politicians’ 
stonefaced rhetoric 
the uniform armed 
alertness 


we rattle 
and keen 


cry out 
one voice 
for peace 


Kriti, No. 3 PRIA, New Delhi, Jan-June 1993 
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Women, Development and the State 


The story of Women and Development takes us through the gamut 
of approaches to development. The approaches range from the 
welfare and trickle down models, to struggle for equity and structural 
change. The Women in Development (WID) approach made way 
for Gender and Development (GAD) and to Women, Environment 
and Development (WED) discourse. In a nutshell WID sought a 
better deal for women within various institutions and structures, 
GAD focussed on the impact of all development on gender issues 
and therefore called into question these very institutions and structures, 
and their inherent biases. WED spoke of “the issue of the relationship 
between human-beings — and women in particular- and the non- 
human world.” It was also quite critical of modernising processes.(1) 
The strategies that were employed too cover from sheer anti-poverty 
programmes to the entitlements and rights advocacy and action, 
while the methodology from a race for growth to the conservation of 
bio-regions and survival systems. (2) 
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In recent women and development narratives, tradition and social 
constraints are identified as barriers to women’s access to the market. 
Social constraints must be removed in order to make women more 
visible, inaugurate their modernisation, and their integration into 
industrial capitalism. This amounts to creating economically 
productive, independent units. 


The removal of these traditions and social constraints then serves 
as a justification for development interventions that have caused 
the total disruption and destruction of entire ways of life in the 
“developing” and “underdeveloped” worlds. The standard against 
which Third World women’s position is judged is that of the 
“emancipated” women of the First World: the autonomous, 
economically independent woman, fully integrated into a 
commodified world. 


On an ideological level, the dominant Enlightenment ideology that 
governs modern development processes, sees technology and 
production as active and ‘nature’ as passive (a category that also 
envelopes women) denying the activity and dynamism of 
regeneration of life. 


Development therefore as it has concretely taken shape is a process 
that has increasingly accentuated poverty, while attempting to model 
Third World societies on Western standards and values. The elite 
in the North and South both gain by this explosive growth - growth 
that is at the cost of other communities.(3) 


While mega-projects negatively impact the marginalised in our 
society, they impact women is a gender-specific way. As the 
economy now moves into the second stage of reforms, we see the 
further impoverishment of women and the poor. We see the 
destruction of natural livelihood bases and an alienation of women 
and the poor from their own productive activity, and their feeling 


of connectedness to the environment. 


Women have challenged this standard categorisation of 
development, and along with other subaltern groups, have striven 
to present a whole new paradigm of people centric development. 
To introduce a different non-economist set of lenses to see and 
imagine the world with, where the thrust is not the mere measuring 
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Atlas of South Asian children and 
Women UNICEF, Kathmandu, 1996 
[R.A10.646] 
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Refer note on Gender Development Index page 126. 


of costs and benefits, but includes intangible goals such as autonomy, 
self-actualisation and equity. (4) 


While strongly opposing destructive development projects, as well 
as the New Economic sell-out, many women’s groups have been 
working with other movements on creative alternatives based on 
principles of democracy, social justice, peace, and environmental 
sustainability. There have been numerous concepts and practices 
that have come from this — permaculture, decentralised planning, 
ecological regeneration, renewable energy, Communal harmony, 
alternative health, alternative credit and money, Cooperative 
agriculture, are just some of these.(5) 
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lopment Index — — a ee 


(Refer Map page 124) 

The human development index, (HDI) introduced by the United Nations 
Development Programme aims to compare the basic capabilities that 
people have to participate in and contribute to society. It has three 
components 1) life expectancy at birth; 2) educational attainment, 
comprising adult literacy (two thirds weight) and a combined primary, }. 
secondary and tertiary enrolment ratio (one-third weight) and 3) Income. 


The Gender Development Index (GDI) adjusts the human development 
index for gender equality in life expectancy, educational attianment, 
and real income. The maximum achievement of perfect gender equality 
is the value of 1.0 Sweden ranked first of all 130 countries by the 
score of 0.92 (HDR 1995) Afghanistan was ranked lowest, scoring 
0.17 These two figures reflect the disparity between the most and the 
least gender-equal countries. The mean value of GDIls of 130 countries 
was 0.6. In South Asia, Sri Lanka achieved the highest GDI scoring 
0.66, just above the mean. The southern state of Kerala and Maldives 
scored the second highest figures in South Asia, comparable to countries 
such as Saudi Arabia and China. 


Most other areas in South Asia scored below 0.5 meaning that “women 
suffer the double depreciation of gender disparity and low 
achievement.” (HDR 1995) 
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While on the one hand the critique of development has grown 
deeper and more widespread, the State’s commitment to this project 
has not diminished. In fact, with the advent of globalisation it has 
taken newer and more subtle forms. In the process of ostensibly 
opening up to transform itself through “dialogue” with the NGOs 
and women’s movement, it seems the State has through its policies 
and programmes, evolved a more gender just development 
paradigm. Recognising and quantifying women’s personal domestic 
work in an attempt to gender sensitise the economy and proposing 
effective “safety nets” to protect the weak, the vulnerable, and the 
women from the effects of globalisation and SAP have been some 
other such initiatives. By legitimising much of this dissent therefore, 
the State has also sought to coopt it. 


Women and Work/Women’s Work 


By the late nineteenth century, a large number of women were 
working outside the home, to augment the family income, thanks 
mainly to changes in the agrarian economy. Women from poorer 
sections have always worked at home and outside. The benefits of 
her increased work was by and large usurped by the men in the 
case of household labour and the landlord, who paid less for more 
work by women. Priti Ramamurthy, in Patriarchy and the Process of 
Agricultural Intensification in South Asia(6) shows that agricultural 
intensification, (stimulated by the introduction of a canal system and 
Green Revolution technologies), has led to more work for women 
both outside and within the home. She also shows that the distribution 
of increased output “are determined by a system of capitalist 
patriarchy; both gender and class differences are therefore significant.” 


In middle and upper class families, men resisted women working 
outside the family. It was viewed as a prestige issue as the man was 
supposed to “keep his wife and look after his daughters”. It was a 
way to keep patriarchal control and maintain the sexual division of 
labour within the family. 


Thus probably the first major struggle of middle class women was 
to go out and join the work force. Even as this meant a semblance 
of economic independence, women’s wage-work was viewed as 
subsidiary and her earnings as a supplement to the male bread- 
winner. Her household work was also never recognised, and no 
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weightage was ever given to “social maintenance” work done by 
them. It was only after the late 70s that researchers, mostly women, 
sought to measure the value of the hitherto unrecognised 


contribution of women. 


On the wage work front too, women were stereo-typed into certain 
jobs, which were generally considered less important. The nurse, 
the secretary, the receptionist, all fed into a male-centric work 
culture, which excluded women both consciously and 
unconsciously. Often after reaching the middle-management level 
in professional and high-paying jobs women come up against a 
glass-ceiling, that 's difficult to break through. Most men scarcely 
reconcile themselves to having women bosses or seniors, or even 
as colleagues. Women who have managed to climb the career 
ladder have often had to adopt masculine politics and working 


styles. 
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The penetration of capitalism has also lead to the increasing 
marginalisation of women. This has been studied in detail by 
researchers like Maria Mies(7) (8), Gita Sen(9) and Devaki jain (10)(11). 
Other investigations showed that women were fired more easily, and 
they tended to be more displaced by new technologies.(12) (13) (14) 


Women and the Labour Movement 


Early Trade Union activity remained a largely male preserve, though 
there were women trade-unionists and some of them did become 
leaders Maniben Kara - railway workers, Ushabai Dange and Parvati 
Bhore -textile workers. 


Samita Sen in her book “Women and Labour in Late Colonial 
India: The Bengal Jute Industry(15) points out that women had 
quite often participated fully in working class politics, in “vigorous 
though unorganised” ways. Yet they remained on the periphery of 
trade-union activities. 


Women were either ignored or their concerns were subsumed within 
the general concerns of working class. Most studies even while 
looking at class/caste formations have been silent about gender as 
a social category. (There have been exceptions, though, like Gayatri 
Spivak’s hard-hitting cultural criticism(16). 


With the ascendancy of the women’s movement in the late seventies, 
women’s issues started to receive more attention. The Women’s 
movement directed its energies to the hitherto unorganised sector. 


Organising for Change: Women in the Informal Sector 


Unlike in the general Trade Union movement, the attempts to 
organise women workers in the informal sector took a specifically 
gender perspective. 


Defining the nature and dimensions of the informal sector is 
something that economists and statisticians have grappled with 
since the ILO’s Kenya report of 1972. The formal, organised sector 
is consider to be the “normal” form of economic activity and 
therefore the term “informal sector” is used as a catch-all phrase 
for everything outside its purview. The informal sector is perceived 
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as being small, labour intensive, with relatively low productivity 
lower paid labour and largely outside the reach of government 
regulations or assistance. Studies on this sector too often do not 
disaggregate the data by gender. 


So the milk-producers of Kaira, the painters of Madhubani, the 
street-vendors of Madras, the papad-rollers of Ranchi, the night- 
patrollers of Manipur and the lace-makers of Narasapur are all part 
of the informal sector. Feminists pointed to the enormous 
participation of women in the informal sector, and their location at 
the bottom of the hierarchy. Many activists started working with 
these women to push for recognition and support from the 
government. 


These efforts led to different kinds of platforms and a diversity of 
~ organisations. Some of the major organisations that came up were 
Annapurna in Bombay, SEWA in Gujurat, Working Women’s Forum 
Madras, Fisherwomen’s Co-operative in Kerala. Artisans like the 
Kalamkari painters in Bihar, got together to get rid of the middle- 
men and organise their marketing, development of products, and 
procurement of raw materials by themselves. Dastakar played an 
important role in facilitating this.(17) 


Differences in Types of Organisation in the Informal Sector 
~ A study of Bombay ( study done by Jana Everett and Mira Savera) 


Name of Organisation | Type of Organisation 


Fisherfolk Versova Fish Co-operative 
Co-operative Society Society 


Annapurna Mahila Women’s Association 
Mandal (AMM) 


Khanawalis 


Safai Kamgar Union Union 


Sweepers 
(SKU) 


Domestic Workers Gharelu Kamgar Union 
Sangh (GKS) | 
MAH/COOP Social Work Agency 


Subcontract Workers 
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One of the landmarks in the struggle of the working women in the 
informal sector was presenting the report titled Shram Shakti to the 
government in July 1988, by the National Commission on Self- 
Employed Women and Women in the Informal Sector.(18) “Its 
recommendations include expansion of existing labour legislation 
to Cover various groups of Informal Sector workers and the creation 
of new procedures to facilitate Organisations of women workers 


bringing complaints about wages and working conditions to the 
government.”(19) 


The report clearly established that the Government should support 
efforts to organise women workers in the informal sector, as well as 
allocate state resources for this effort. The sector as whole though 


continues its long-drawn out battle — for Visibility, for dignity, for its 
very survival. ° 
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For women, old struggles to get treated as an equal at work, and to 
have one’s rights safeguarded are coupled with new ones where 
livelihoods are threatened and trade-unions, especially women’s 
labour associations, are being systematically weakened. 


Just Add Women & Stir? Five Year Plans and Women 


The first two Five Year Plans (1950-56 & 1956-61) essentially ignored 
women. As part of the institution building effort however, we saw 
the setting up of the Central and State Social Welfare Boards, and 
the Mahila Mandals. This was more in line with the rote roles of 
wife and mother perceived for women at that time. In the Third 
Plan (1961-66), Interim Annual Plans and the Fourth Plan (1969- 
74), women’s development received some focus but the priority 
was on family planning. 


The Fifth Plan (1974-79) enlarged the scope of women’s welfare 
and emphasised training of women in need of income and 
protection. This plan coincided with the International Women’s 
Decade. In its report in 1974, the Committee on the Status of 
Women in India (CSWI) critiqued the plans and stressed that the 
dynamics of development had adversely affected a large section of 
women and had created new imbalances and disparities including 
declining work participation, illiteracy etc.(35) 


The CSWI report led to the formulation of the Nation Plan of Action 
(1976), which along with other plan exercises (like the Working Group 
on Employment of Women) as well as pressure from women’s 
organisations, led to a shift from the welfare approach to the 
development approach for women. The separate chapter titled Women 
and Development in the Sixth Plan (1980-86), enunciated a three 
pronged thrust on health, education and employment. Women 
specific schemes like Development Programme for Women and 
Children in Rural Areas (DWCRA) Working Women’s Hostel Scheme 


etc., got underway during this period.(20) 


The Seventh Plan 1985-1990 continued this approach and the 
Department of Women and Child Development within the Ministry 
of Human Resource Development was established. The women's 
movement felt that interventions in favour of women were restricted 
to women specific programmes, women were never included in 
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the other welfare and sectoral plans. Women’s organisations, though, 
called for a more gendered approach to development itself — and 
challenged the basic premise of the adopted model itself. Women 
have felt that merely appending women into pre-conceived 
programmes and schemes is not the answer. 
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In the Eight Plan (1997-2002) specific money was earmarked for 
women in all programmes . The Ministry of Rural Development set 
aside a 30% quota for women in the Training Programme for Rural 
Youth in Self Employment (TRYSEM). Soon as a matter of policy, 
women had a quota in all anti-poverty programme like the Integrated 
Rural Development Programme and the Jawahar Rozgar Yojana. 
The Eight Plan coincided with the induction of the Structural 
Adjustment Programme (SAP), the attendant New Economic Policy 
and an opening out of the economy for faster globalisation. 
Following considerable debate on the adverse impact of such 
policies on women, the government created a National Consultative 
Committee to oversee and study the impact of SAP on women in 
different sectors. 


Kotte Lakshmi lives in Kothapalli, a village adjacent to Mulukanoor. She is 
neither poor nor well-off, and when the representatives of the CDF came to 
her village to promote the savings and credit groups, she was interested. 
Women like Kotte typically have no assets, no access to credit, and no 
savings to fall back upon in their old age. Also there are many times when 
they need small amounts of credit for consumption or production purposes. 
The idea of women organizing to address problems of credit and savings 
caught Kotte’s attention, and she decided to join the group. 


Kotte worked as a cultivator, but her husband paid the first installment of 
her savings. In July 1990 the group began with 116 women, and another 
160 joined during the second month. Kotte, participated in group decision- 
making and by the third meeting, she was chosen to be the group’s president. 
She recalls that she was initially afraid to sit on a chair and had to ask her 


husband what it meant to be ‘president’. 


Other sanghams were formed around Mulukanoor, and membership grew by 
leaps and bounds. Kotte was so successful in running her sangham and in 
advising other groups that she was elected in December 1991 to be president 
of the Mulukanoor Co-operative. Her leadership skills and knowledge were 
such that she made appearances on television and radio. Her radio programme 
was repeated every two months as the whole concept of thrift and credit 


groups grew in popularity. 
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Kotte is a soft-spoken and unassuming woman who found her voice and her 
calling when she started working with women. She attributes her strength to 
the strength of the women behind her. Kotte regards her rise as a public 
figure as not extraordinary: “When people ask for that sort of help, you have 
to get out of the house and help them’. A friend and colleague notes that 
Kotte is a successful leader because of her patience which moves the co- 
operative forward. Kotte’s leadership was further recognized in 1995 when 
she assumed the post of secretary of the Women’s Regional Association of 
Thrift Co-operatives, the first paid position she has held. 


Reflecting on the success of the’ co-operatives, Kotte notes: ‘Initially, we 
just saved Rs.10; we never thought we would bring the “cart” so far.’ She is 
happy in her position of pulling the ‘cart’ and envisions a prosperous future 
for the co-operatives. Her vision for the co-operatives includes ‘bigger loans, 
as with a bank. Helping women acquire larger capital assets, promoting 
larger businesses.’ She clearly is not afraid to think big. 


Marilyn Carr, Martha Chen, Renana Jhabvala (eds.) Speaking Out. Vistaar 
Publications, New Delhi, 1996. [B.A20.C62] 


Even as the New Economic Policy was continued in the Ninth Plan 
(1997 —2002) with the second round of “reform” coming into force. 
there was a further shift, at least in the rhetoric related to women’s 
policy. Women’s empowerment became more a buzz word, wherein 
they (women) could be fitted in within the plans and programmes 
of Self-Help Groups, credit programmes, with little commitment to 
actually change structures and systems that disempower women. 
The plan period saw many changes in governments and therefore 
changing Committees, and long periods of inaction. Today as the 
emphasis is on globalisation and free market, the very role of the 
Planning Commission and the Planning process is under question. 


Looking back, since the declaration of International Women’s 
decade, successive governments have instituted several committees 
and commissioned reports to tell us about the “status of women”. 
These include - Towards Equality; Shramshakti; National Perspective 
Plan for Women; the Beijing Country Paper. Many things have 
changed at the policy level. There may even be a few examples of 
success. But these are highly localised, or are few and far between. 
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The general lot of women remains the same, with the policies and 
plans and implementing process still remaining male-centred. 


Income Generation Programmes and Microcredit 
Schemes 


“The time has come to acknowledge micro credit as a powerful 
tool in the struggle to end poverty and economic dependence. 


“We have assembled to launch a global movement to reach 100 
million of the world’s poorest families, especially the women of 
those families with credit for self employment and other financial 
and business services by the 2005.” (21) 


This declaration at the Microcredit Summit Report (1997) indicates 
-the near evangelical status given by some to the concept of 
microcredit to rural poor women. To most organisations who are 
implementing microcredit programmes, this represents a panacea 
to most problems and to end poverty especially of rural women. 


It may be recalled that in the 1950s international and national 
donors, and the government introduced subsidised credit for the 
poor. The model however was such that credit went to those who 
had the collateral or assets to develop. It was too centralised, 
bureaucratic and was conceived with little understanding of poverty 
and social relations. Thus the schemes increased disparities and 
recovery rates were low and loans written-off as bad debts. 


In the early 70s, extreme left groups and social action groups 
working in tribal areas used credit schemes to break the usurious 
stranglehold of the “money lenders”. Here women successfully 
gathered their own money and lent it to each other for consumption 


loans thus breaking a chain of debt. 


services to the poor, combined the 
ollateral, and working through locally 
d bringing outside capital into 
Bank in Bangladesh, the Banco 


The ‘new wave’ of financial 
concepts of lending without c 
organised women’s groups an 


economic activities. The Grameen ba 
Sal in Bolivia, the Kenya Rural Enterprise Programme and the SEWA 


bank were some of the run-away successes that proved that the 
poor were credit-worthy, that one could “bank on the 
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Banks are also not interested in small loans. To save a rice crop, buy 
a sewing machine or ingredients for making pickles, a person who 
needs around Rs.500-2000 usually has no choice but to go to the 
local money lender, who is always around to help but charges 
exorbitant rates. In this manner many people fall into the debt trap, 
where they remain for a lifetime. 


The dependence of the poor on informal sources of credit for meeting their 
production and consumption needs on exploitative terms is one of the causes 
that perpetuates poverty. 


Credit should not be viewed as a panacea for reducing 
poverty: it is not appropriate everywhere and for everyone. 


There 1s a growing awareness that very poor people are ready and 

willing to pull themselves out of poverty if given access to basic 
economic inputs. This insight has led to growing support for micro 
credit programmes. 


Self-employment has its own limits, but in many cases it is the only solution 
to help the fate of those that our economies refuse to hire and which 
taxpayers do not want to carry on their shoulders. 


The poor have a beller chance ina bigger marke, nol in a smal, protected 
marke. Tf. we ensure free How of commodities, finances and people - 
everybody will be benefited, nol just the poor. 


Gredit to government is being used as a lever to liberalize and open up the domestic 
market to suit the needs of Trans-national Corporations. 


It becomes problematic if a good banking strategy is being sold in 
the development market as the best medicine for the existing 
structural disparities. The impact of the IRDP programme on women 
reveals that the target of including 30% women beneficiaries has 
not been met. Women’s access to credit under IRDP is still only 
half the 30% target. 


Source: From Anubhav Vol.No.8, Bombay, Nov’97 . 
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unbankable”(22) Thrift programmes, rotating credit to groups of 
women (self-help groups) were adopted by scores of organisations. 
The Friends Women’s World Bank for example grew stronger, in 
the 90’s. 


Women are specifically “targeted” as beneficiaries of these 
programmes, as they are generally denied access to credit. From 
the lending institutions point of view the women were financially 
more responsible. They repaid on time, and they tended not to 
squander their money or seek loans for wasteful purposes. This 
was re-inforced through peer groups, under the watchful eye of an 
NGO. The government and their banking institutions like NABARD 
and international institutions like the World Bank have been 
impressed with the rate of return and see it as a viable way to 
reach those outside the formal credit system. They have introduced 
schemes like the Rashtriya Mahila Kosh. 


From :he movements perspective, there are those who see micro- 
credit as an extension of the older income generation programmes 
(like Lijjat Papad, WIT etc.) and to make more cash available to the 
poor families. Others went along with the explicit purpose of working 
for women’s economic independence. Still others see it as a point of 
organising women, bringing people together into cooperatives and 
creating pressure groups of poor people at the grass-roots level. 


The last purpose however is seldom worked at, as most groups are 
busy keeping the first two objectives alive. Often, the programmes 
are taken up only at the “economic” level and gender relations 
and concerns are not addressed. However, due to the increased 
participation of women in these programmes, they have become 


more assertive and confident. 


The impact of micro-finance “evangelism”, as Ben Rogaly (23) calls 
it, has also been challenged. Among other things, analysts asserted 
that these kind of programmes work to push open the doors to 
globalised finances (it is pertinent to note that sponsors of the 
Micro-credit Summit include the likes of MasterCard Foundation, 
American Express Foundation and Chase Manhattan Foundation). 
They also demonstrated that the poorest of the poor are not reached 
by these schemes; and that an over-supply of credit is nothing but 
debt, which in the long run will impoverish the borrowers. The 
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methodology that is generally employed to evaluate these schemes 
also came in for rather severe comment in that it focusssed too 
much on the tangibles, like return-rates. 


What is most disconcerting however, is that it is pushed as the 
“blueprint approach to poverty reduction. It may also undermine 
recent innovations in financial services, and lead to resources being 
allocated against the interest of the poorest women and men.” 
There have, though, been women’s groups that have harnessed the 
credit available to them as a lever to negotiate a better deal for 
themselves — within the family, community and with institutions 
like the banks. 


Sapping Women: The Structural Adjustment 
Programme 


The year 1991 saw the liberalisation of the Indian Economy, and 
the introduction of “Manmohanomics”. The World Bank and 
International Monetary Fund forced new economic policies on India 
when its foreign exchange reserves were very low. The main content 
of the Structural Adjustment Programme (SAP) Programme is to 
open up the markets and trade and free the economy from 
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Sita & Her Daughters: Women Exploited As Indian Exports Boom 
By 1.K. Rajalakshmi* PANOS-INDIA/I [C.A23.010599PAN] 


NEW DELHI (PANOS) - The women call it ‘the Boundary.’ The barbed 
wire fence which encloses them for up to 12 hours a day lies hidden behind 
a facade of manicured lawns and smart-looking buildings of the Noida 
Expo~ Processing Zone (NEPZ), 24 km from India’s capital city. 


Inside, it is hot, dirty and dangerous. Security is tight - humiliating body- 
searches are routine - and trade union activity is forbidden. But for the nearly 
4,000 women — many landless, illiterate and unskilled - who work in the zone, 
the choices are stark: work under these appalling conditions or starve. 


“She was six months pregnant. Her baby died in her stomach. It was blue, 
we learnt later. She was like any other worker who stood for eight or more 
hours,” an employee who requested anonymity says of a colleague. 


“I lied about my marital status at the time of recruitment,” adds another. 
“We had to send our three-month-old baby to my parents’ home as we 
cannot afford a private créche.” 


Established in 1985, NEPZ is one of six such zones in the country. Women 
make up 40 percent of its workforce. Like export processing zones (EPZs) 
across Asia, factories here like to hire women - preferably single - believing 
them to be more docile and productive than men. Between 1994 and 1996 
the number of women workers here tripled while that of men doubled as 


India pursued an aggressive growth strategy. 


EPZs have mushroomed around the developing world, vying with one another 
centives to entrepreneurs to set up export-oriented 


to offer special in 
d growth will benefit 


manufacturing units. The assumption is that export-le 
the economies of developing countries. 


In Noida, an industrial-cum-residential suburb of New Delhi, such incentives 
include corporate tax holidays, duty-free imports of capital goods, raw material 
and components and exemption from excise duty and other levies on their 
products. Another government ‘gift’ grants NEPZ units public utility status, 
which mandates that workers cannot take strike action over wages and 


conditions without a lengthy period of ‘conciliation. 


Z has posted record profits - the value of exports has 


isingly, NEP i 
Not surprisingly lion (US$16.8m) in 1990-1991 to Rs 6.04 billion 


increased from Rs 720 mil 
(US$141m) in 1997-1998. 
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But this growth has brought little cheer to the lives of workers, especially 
women. Wages in the zone are lower than outside and workers have to cope 
with harsh working and pitiful living conditions - overcrowded slums that 
lack sanitation, clean water and access to government schools and health 
services. 


Maternity benefits are unknown and minimum wages unenforced, particularly 
in the case of women workers. And employers often avoid making provident 
fund and gratuity contributions and bonus payments... 


regulation, social subsidies and planning. Up until this crisis, there 
was a general resistance to SAP. In order to change resistance into 
consent, a huge consignment of gold was dramatically pawned, 
with every newspaper carrying front page photographs of what 
was seen as the ultimate Indian symbol of penury. 


The newspapers and the middle class played along and proposed a 
“new world order” through a process of globalisation, which promised 
consolidation of the whole of humanity under a common aegis, a 
global village, a shared philosophy, with global sharing and distribution. 
The path toward this goal, however, is ridden with imperialist biases. 
The “free” economy controlled by the MNCs, exercises total control 
over Third World resources and exploits Third World labour. On 
the other hand, nation states are being. forced by the international 
finance institutions like the World Bank to let go of their hold on 
the economy, thereby effectively handing over their sovereignty to 
these “free” forces. 


For women, the poor, children and the vulnerable, this would 
mean further marginalisation and exploitation in an atmosphere of 
social Darwinism. For example it took many decades of struggle to 
wrest back from an elected national government, a “joint 
management” status of the forests after it was annexed by a colonial 
power in the name of preserving the forests. What happens when 
these resources are locked up in the name of “bio-diversity” or 
“carbon-sinks” or “global warming”? (24) (25) 
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According to Pamela Sparr (Feminist Critiques of Structural Adjustment, 
in Mortgaging Women’s Lives, 1994), “Preliminary research suggests 
that when various policies associated with moving towards a more 
free market economy are taken together, they potentially have profound 
and wide-ranging effects on the lives of women and girls”. 


As a result of the Structural Adjustment Programme, Sparr points 
out that more women seek jobs or income generating activity, as 
family income needs to be augmented. Simultaneously, more women 
lose jobs in the formal sector. Many risk their job security. Thus 
there is a rush for jobs in the informal sector, which leads to further 
drop in income in the informal sector. As social spending by the 
government reduces, and the poor family’s economic situation 
worsens, women’s unpaid work increases, education of girl children 
in the house get less priority, girls health situation worsens, mortality 
rates for girls increases. Such situations also lead to increased 
domestic violence and stress. Sparr also feels that household 
structures change and the number of women headed households 
also increase under these circumstances. 


Issues that have emerged for countries undergoing SAP include 
e budget cutbacks on social spending 

e feminisation of poverty 

e casualisation of labour 

genderisation of technology 

increased migration of women 

proliferation of export houses that exploit women’s labour 
marginalisation of indigenous knowledges and technologies 
environmental destruction 

increasing and intensifying conflict situations 

destitution, displacement and dispossession 

global tourism and increase in sex tourism 


lack of employment guarantees 
invisibility from democratic structures and spaces. 


s brought about a convergence between 
movement and the women’s movement. 
(WTO) and the intellectual property 
rights and patents regime promotes a kind of agriculture ee 
besides threatening food security and sustainable oo wi 
marginalise women’s role as “seed-keepers” and breeders. 
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Pam Rajput and Hemlata Swarup, Women and Globalisation. Ashish Publishing 
House, New Delhi, 1994.[B.U00.R60} (24) 
Joy Ranadive with others, Shifting Sands: Report of the Workshop On Gender 
Implications of Structural Adjustment: Perspectives from India and Canada. 
CWDS, New Delhi, 1995.[R.A20.627] (25) 


OTHER READINGS 

Nitya Rao and others (eds.), Sites of Change: The Structural Context for 
Empowering Women in India. Friedrich Ebert Stiftung, New Delhi 1996. 
[A30.R.2] (Write to FES for a free copy) 


Relevant articles: 

e The Structural Adjustment Programme and Women’s Economic 
Empowerment by Nirmala Banerjee, Nirmala Banerjee reviews, in a general 
sense, the issues related to women’s work and attempts to create a ‘construct’ 
of women workers, their initial handicaps that lead to low-paid jobs, 
household responsibilities, etc. It emerges that the conditions of women 
workers are country/society-specific, and hence the problems faced vary. 
The increase in subcontracting with the process of globalization too does 
not seem to be particularly beneficial to women workers. 

e Liberalization and Employment of Women by Aasha Kapur Mehta, Aasha 
Kapur Mehta’s paper examines some recent government initiatives 
affecting the competitiveness of workers in the informal sector. 

e Industrial Restructuring and Women Workers: A Case Study by Ilina 
Sen. [lina Sen uses the case study of the Urla Industrial Estate in Raipur, 
Madhya Pradesh, to analyse what industrial restructuring has meant to 
women workers there in terms of conditions of employment, benefits 
and retrenchment. 

e Impact of Technological Change on Industrial Women Workers by Rohini 
Hensman. Rohini Hensman’s paper looks at the impact of technology on 
women workers in the context of the existing division of labour in 
society. The paper explores the negative consequences and potential of 
employment opportunities and quality of employment for women. 

e Redefining Safety Net by Vimala Ramachandran. Vimala Ramachandran 
attempts to look at the concept of social security from the point of view 
of poor women. She underlines the need for organization, for using 
institutional mechanisms, for forming linkages with service-providers, 
administrators, and so in, in order to gain access to and control over 
productive assets. The importance of building women’s self-confidence 
and critical consciousness, and linking this with their power to negotiate 
for greater spaces, is clearly pointed out. 


Vimal Subrahmanyan, Paying the Price: New Economic Policy and Women. 
IWID, Madras, October 1995 [R.A20.38] 

Liberalization - Privatization - Globalization its Impact on Women. An issue of 
Women’s Link, Social Action Trust, New Delhi. October 1997. [R.A20.47] 
The New Economic Policy And Women: A Collection of Background Papers for 
the 6th National Conference of the Indian Association for Women’s Studies. 
Bombay 1993. [R.A20.13] 

Sally Baden, Gender Issues in Financial Liberalisation and Financial Sector Reform. 
Institute of Development Studies. Sussex, June 1996. [R.A20.49} 
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Women and Environment 


The convergence between the environment movement and the 
women’s movement goes beyond the particular issue of the effect 
of the Structural Adjustment Programme or seeds patent issue. It 
has to do with the development model — of growth under intensive 
capitalism and reliance on exploitation of nature and people, 
particularly the vulnerable, in pursuance of that growth. The 
devaluation of nature carries along with it a devaluation of 
subsistence living. This is intrinsically linked to women and their 
work and productivity. Similarly, one can draw a parallel between 
the violence against nature and violence against women. The 
relationship between women and environment is an ongoing area 
of enquiry, intervention, and debate summarised in two differing 
points of view put forward by two well know women, Vandana 
Shiva, an eco-feminist and Bina Agarwal, a feminist-ecologist. 


For Vandana Shiva the link between women and ecology, is not 
new. It is rooted in the ways of life and thought that see the 
woman-nature dyad as natural and superior to the dyad of man- 
culture. The new insights provided by rural women In the Third 
World are associated not in passivity but in creativity and in the 
maintenance of life, providing new categories of thought and fresh 
exploratory directions. The women and environment issue can “ 
approached either from these categories of challenge or throug 

an extension of conventional categories of patriarchy and 
reductionism. In the perspective of women engaged in girs 
struggles which are, simultaneously, struggles for the protection © 
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nature, women and nature are intimately related, and their 
domination and liberation similarly linked. 


The women’s and ecology movements are therefore one, and are 
primarily counter-trends to a patriarchal mal-development. In their 
right to survive its onslaught, women have begun a struggle that 
challenges the most fundamental categories of western patriarchy - 
the concepts of nature and women, and of science and 
development. “Their ecological struggles are aimed simultaneously 
at liberating nature from ceaseless exploitation and themselves 
from limitless marginalisation. They are creating a feminist ideology 
that is humanly inclusive; they are challenging patriarchy’s 
ideological claim to universalism not with another universalising 
tendency, but with diversity; and they are challenging the dominant 
concept of power as violence with the alternative concept of non- 
violence as power.” (1) ; 


Further, for Shiva, the ecological crisis is, at root, “the death of 
the feminine principle.” Within this radical ideology, the material 
links between women and nature is their respect for, and specialist 
_ knowledge of, nature. 


However this thesis on women-ecology, and the hailing of feminine 
values of peace, nurturing and Caring against the patriarchal values 
of competition, domination, suppression(2)(3) — has been criticised 
as an essentialism and biological determinism. Bina Agarwal, for 


example is critical of Shiva saying that it is a very unitary view of 
Third World women. 


For her, the predominantly Hindu conception of preserving nature 
as related to the feminine principle of nurturing and creativity, is 
alien to women of some other religions. Shiva, she feels, ignores 
the fact that women, like men, are socially structured and that 
their responses to nature is a result of their specific socialisation. 
Agarwal would argue for a feminist environmentalism as Opposed 
to eco-feminism. She focuses on the material reasons for the 
connection between poor peasants and tribal women with nature. 
She feels that because women have historically been associated 
with the responsibility for cultivation, collecting fuel and fodder in 
several hill and tribal communities, they seem to have a closer 
link to nature.(4)(5) Thus, the privatisation of rural resources and 
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destruction of the environment affect women differently depending 
on their class, caste, ethnic and economic positions. 


Bina Agarwal’s view on eco-feminism takes away the suggestion 
that the women-nature closeness is naturally or biologically ordained 
or that ecological sensibility is an essentially feminine principle. 
The view calls for a specific choice of an environmental sensitive 
economics, society, and culture. It says that the fact that, women, 
especially poor women are more likely to accept such a view is 
because of their historical and social conditioning. It also suggests 
that one does not have to accept the essentially subjugated position 
that women have had to suffer in exchange for such closeness to 
nature. 


What both Agarwal and Shiva agree on is that environmental 
concerns are not elitist but are central to struggles of poor peoples, 
especially women, for survival and for living spaces. 


In resistance to the myopic policies that are being pushed there 
have been the visible protests like the action against Cargill, 
Monsanto or even the highly publicised action against the Kentucky 
Chicken outlets in Bangalore. Several women-led organisations 
like Navdanya and Green 
Foundation have formed seed 
banks and have started special 
programmes to save the varieties 
of seeds that are part of our 
heritage. They have formed Jaiv 
Panchayats, which aims at 
protecting the bio-diversity of each 
region and highlighting the fact 
that the collective knowledge base 
of these systems is being stolen, 
under the guise of “free 
enterprise”.(6) The campaign also 
underlines the fact that in the 
ultimate analysis it is not research 
into newer strains or the stockpiles 
of excess grain in the world 
granaries, but women, who Feed 
the World! 


Off Our Backs, Vol. XI No. 11, 
Washington D.C. December 1995 
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Overview of Women’s Interface with the Environment and Related Concerns 
Sandhya Venkateswaran, Environment, Development and the Gender Gap. 
Sage Publications, New Delhi 1995 [B.A31.V61] 
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Where is the women’s movement in India headed today? What are 
the current debates and problems that it has to address? How far 
have we come and what, then, of the future?(1)The questions 
thrown up and the progress made by the movement are often 
articulated in the series of all-India conferences of the autonomous 
women’s movement. Let us then quickly run through the high 
points of these conferences. 


The First National Conference had “Perspectives for the Women’s 
Liberation Movement in India” as its theme and was held in 
Mumbai, November 1-3, 1980. It was in response to the nationwide 
anti-rape movement. The initiative in organising the Conference 
was taken up largely by the Forum against Rape (later Forum 
against Oppression of Women). Nearly 200 activists from various 
states discussed the rape law, domestic violence, dowry murder, 
portrayal of women in the media, health issues of women.(2) 


“Perspectives for the Autonomous Women’s Movement in India” 
was the theme of the Second Conference held in Bombay in 
December 1985. Over 85 groups and several individual women 
from around the world attended with, the number put at 


approximately 300. 


s found the need for introspection. Hence the 
problematic areas such as growth of individual women and the 
growth of groups, methods of functioning of feminist groups, 
women’s groups relationship with the state apparatus and the issues 


that the groups take up, Were all discussed. 


The women’s group 
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The Third Conference was organised in Patna in February 1988. 
Here issues of rural concern received special attention. This 
conference was also remarkable in that hundreds of rural women 
participated for the first time.(3) 


The Fourth Conference was titled “Reaching For Half The Sky” 
and was held in Calicut, December 1990. The conference was 
divided into nine sub-themes including single women, women’s 
experience in political parties, communalism, work and media. 
Over 2,500 delegates attended this conference. 


Tirupati was the venue of The Fifth National Conference (1993), 
with several sub-themes like the New Economic Policy, identity 
questions and the anti-arrack movement being taken up. The 
participation at these meetings has grown steadily and at this 
conference the number was put at 3000. 


At Ranchi where the Sixth National Conference in 1997 was held, 
there were three main themes. These were, the increasing violence 
against women, the anti-women character of the state, displacement 
and women. Many sub-themes and parallel sessions were held on 
issues related to women’s struggles in everyday life.(4) 
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Identifying Challenges 


As the issues emerging out of the 
past few conferences show, women’s 
groups continue to be occupied with 
new challenges in the various fields 
they are working specifically in, 
ranging from violence against 
women, to health, environment to 
politics and human rights.(5) 
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The politics of identity today 
particularly in terms of caste, class, 
religion, region, sexuality and ability 
have fundamentally questioned the 
universal notions of gender and 
patriarchy. 


The challenge is for the women’s movement to acknowledge these 
differences and resist from turning them into “other” women but 
rather accommodate this specificity, diversity and heterogeneity. 


Three primary issues seem to dominate as major challenges that 
could have telling effects on the tenor and texture of the Movement. 
These are the politics of communalism and fundamentalism, the 
politics of globalisation and the politics of cooption. 


Challenges of Communalism and Fundamentalism 


The Rashtriya Swayamsevak Sangh, founded in 1925, has steadfastly 
remained an all-male organisation down to this day. The women's 
wing, the Rashtrasevika Samiti, was founded in 1936, but it had 
It did not participate in any mass struggle be 


no real political role. uge 
: | struggle or the struggle for women’s rights. 


they the anti colonia 


From 1989 onwards however, there was an expansion of sane 
organisations within the Sangh Parivar - the BJP Mahila ea i 
the VHP Matri Mandal and Durga Vahini and shi | pe 
regional organisations. “These drew its membership ket ; 

educated middle-class and upper caste. The organisations took up 
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The National Alliance of Women’s (NAWO) Women’s Manifesto and Charter of 

Demands 1996, is the culmination of several meetings and consultations at the 

grassroots level all over the country with women from various sectors, classes, 

occupations and backgrounds. 

We, the Women 

e who represent half the population.. 

e who account for 3/4th of the production.. 

We, the women, express our deep concern and anger 

at the liberalization of our national economy.. 

at the rise of fundamentalism and fascism. 

at the “criminalisation of politics”.. 

at the growing “debt trap” of the IMF World Bank and WTO, etc., 

sapping the country and people of their resources and productive 

capacities; 

e at the dramatic and drastic change in the character of the welfare 
State into a protector and promoter of the global market forces; 

e at the ecological degradation threatening life in all its forms; 

e at the rising corruption affecting the entire polity of the country. 

We, the women, resolve to intervene ina creative, positive, and dynamic 

manner... 

We, the women, define our politics as being the “politics of empowerment” 

for determining the future course of human history moving towards a just 

and humane society. 

Integral Liberation : A Quarterly Review for Justice, Development and Social 

Change Vol.! No.1, Social Action Trust, March 1997. 


several issues that promoted hatred or targeted the minorities. 
They rarely raised issues of gender justice very openly or fully and 
never participated in any struggles against gender oppression.” (6) 


Most women were stunned into disbelief when they were witness 
to a sizeable number of women actively conniving with the 
communal forces, during the post Babri-Masjid riots that tore the 
country.(7) This was the first time that the Sangh women were 
seen actively translating their politics of hatred into action. It had 
been equally disconcerting to see some time earlier Muslim women 
taking to the streets to protest against the Shah Bano judgement 
that had been welcomed by most women’s groups(8) and thousands 
of women thronging to worship Sati Mata soon after the murder of 
Roop Kanwar. This not only challenged the notion that “sisterhood 
is global” among women across other social divisions, but also 
perhaps the relatively naive and counterproductive negotiation of 
the women’s movement with culture and religion. Both had been 
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dismissed perhaps rather hastily as only instruments of patriarchal 
control. Therefore this realm of faith as a transformative force had 
been abandoned to the communal and right-wing-elements to 
exploit and violate. 


Feminists and the women’s movement as a whole took up the 
issue of Communalism in right earnest. The issue was also raised 
and discussed fully at the National Conference. Women from 
different walks of life including academics, activists and slum- 
women took up series of activities to resist all shades (majority 
and minority) of communalism, including joining Mohalla 
Committees, working with school children, anti-communal 
awareness raising including publishing of newsletters, working to 
bring the perpetrators of communal crimes to justice. 


Achin Vanaik in his book concludes that from among the “new” 
social movements, “the single most important one, especially 
with reference to the struggle against communalism, has been the 
autonomous Indian women’s movement” .(9) 

Women have not only been victims of communal riots, or abettors 
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Exploring New Worlds : The Internet and Women 


Some interesting sites to visit sourced from www.aviva.org [P61a] 


| INTER-GOVERNMENTAL: 


Development Fund for Women: New York, 

Website: www.uinifem.undp.org 

UN Division for the Advancement of Women (DAW): Austria. 

Website: www.un.org/womenwatch/daw 

UN International Research and Training Institute for the Advancement of 
Women: (INSTRAW), Dominican Republic. Website. www.un.org/instraw/ 
WOMENWATCH: UN Info. & Data on Women Worldwide: 

Website www.un.org/womenwatch 


NON-GOVERNMENTAL: 


Center for Women’s Global Leadership: New Jersey 

Website. www.rci.rutgers.edu/~cwgl/humanrights 

Global Alliance Against Traffic in Women: Bangkok, Thailand.: 

www. inet.co.th/org/gaatw 

Global Sisterhood Network 

Website: www.onelist.com/subscribe.cgi/globalsisterhood 

Global Survival Network: Washington, DC USA 

Website. www.globalsurvival.net 

Human Rights Watch, Women’s Rights Division, Washington DC USA 
Website: www.hrw.org 

International AlertLondon UK Website: www. international-alert.org 
Women’s and Human Rights Program, Canada. 

E-mail: ichrdd@web.apc.org 

International Federation of University Women Geneva, Switzerland. 
Website: www. ifuw.org 

International Organization for Migration: Vienna, Austria. 

Website. www.iom.int 

International Women’s Democracy Centre, Website: www.iwdc.org 
International Women’s Health Coalition: New York, USA 

website: www.iwhc.org 

Isis International Manila Website. www. isiswomen.org 

Sisterhood is Global Institute (SIGI): Website. Wwww.sigi.org 
War Resisters’ International Women’s Working Group: 

Website: www.warresisters@gn.apc.org 

WHO Global Programme on Evidence for Health Policy: Geneva 
Website. www.who.ch/frh-whd 

Women in Global Science and Technology: Website. Wwww.wigsat.org 
Women, Law and Development International: Website www.wld.org 
Women for Nuclear Free and Independent Pacific, 

Website. www.pasifika.net/pacific-action 

Women’s Commission for Refugee Women & Children. 

Website: www. intrescom.org/wcrwc.html 
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in communal violence, they have also actively countered 
communal politics. 


Challenges of Globalisation 


Globalisation and development have deepened and made more 
grotesque the different forms of violence- both personal and 
structural- against women. The increasing devaluation and 
destruction of women in the relatively “modern” phenomena of 
dowry murders, and female infanticide and the increased trafficking 
of women and children in the global sex trade as mentioned in the 
preceding chapters are some of the violent manifestations of the 
consumer culture spawned by globalisation. The absolute 
fragmentation and impoverishment of communities under the 
onslaught of structural adjustment policies and New Economic 
Programmes have made women within these communities totally 
vulnerable to all forms of exploitation and harassment.(10) Besides 
drawing attention to this scenario (something which is often glossed 
over by the worshippers of globalisation) women are working in a 
variety of ways to resist the onslaught — be it in making the 
Panchayati Raj Institutions vibrant, revitalising traditional health 
practices, promoting community newsletters, encouraging women’s 


cooperatives.(11) 


The Internet is also seen as a fallout of globalisation and presents 
itself as rather a peculiar challenge for the women’s movement 
with its inherent dangers as well as possibilities. The main users of 
the Internet either use it as a vehicle of globalisation and target the 
“women” segment of the market or for putting out their propaganda 
and seeking to define all issues by their standards -including 
“development” and “~yomen’s liberation”. (12) But cyberfeminism ts 
also growing. Many feminists are using the Internet to network and 
exchange information and to take up Campaigns. They are working 
to ensure that the information content of the Internet is not entirely 


with the MNCs, multilateral agencies and governments. 


There are however growing apprehensions that the Internet will 
create yet another space for the privileged few. Further, will oe 
be able to use the Internet to network, retain our pola i 
plurality, or will it be another vehicle for faster shes? e 
question therefore is: can any number of gender-just “sa ety nets 
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and development programmes designed to integrate women into 
the New Economic World Order really prevent the increasing 
violence and marginalisation of a majority of women.(13) 
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Challenges of Co-option 


This brings us to the final challenge of co-option that is confronting the 
women’s movement today. For over two decades the government has 
accepted some of the demands of the movement, and has incorporated 
programmes for women’s empowerment in their development agenda. 
Consequently, several groups within the movement are working on 
government or quasi-government programmes. The fear is that uncritical 
co-operation may lead to being co-opted by State, and in some cases 
agencies like the World Bank. And worse still, a corruption of ideology 
and people. (14) 


The appropriation of language too is startling. Terms that feminists 
coined or brought into circulation are being bandied around or 
twisted in its usage. The documents that the State and the World 
Bank produce resemble NGO or radical literature. There is little 
doubt that all these attempts to create a ‘civil society” in which 
NGOs, the State and the Corporates work together for ‘progress” 
whether at the national, regional or international levels, are basic 
attempts to co-opt and domesticate dissent. The challenge remains 
for the women’s movement to ensure that all attempts to work 
with or within the State using tools of lobbying and advocacy to 
achieve gains, like legal provisions or gender-sensitive State 


programmes, remains a strategy for limited ends and does not 
become an end in itself. 
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The Hindu Righ 
»men, New Delhi, 199° 


Blurring of Lines 


Feminists, at times, find they receive support from the strangest of 
quarters. Issues which feminists have fought hard to bring to the 
centre stage are at times hijacked, side-tracked and even subverted. 
While looking deeper into the ideology that motivates such support, 
the movement has had to take very definitive stands on basic 
issues, in order to clarify the apparent blur between the lines. This, 
sometimes at the cost of wider support and at other times brings 
out differences among women’s organisations. 


ove towards a Uniform Civil Code 


was vociferously endorsed by some Right wing parties. On closer 
scrutiny of this proposal, it was seen that their version of a Uniform 


Civil Code was not a gender-just one, but a Hindu one — for all 
women.(15)(16) 


For example the demand to m 


The case of the Beauty Pageant in Bangalore (1996) is also worth 
noting. While feminists groups objected to the objectification of 
women and the politics of the Beauty Industry, the feviNenate who 
also disapproved of the contest spoke of women's izzat” and said 
that wearing revealing clothes was against the culture of this 
country. Similarly many support stringent punishment for rapists out 
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COULD NOT 
PARTICIPATE 
AS SHE WAS 
MURDERED 


SOON 
AFTER BIRTH 


of moral compulsions. They are more concerned with issues like the 
value of virginity, or sex outside marriage. Marital rape, rape of sex 
workers and other such instances of violence do not figure in their 
thesis.(17) 


Many who oppose the process of globalisation and neo-imperialism 
hark back to the golden age of Indian civilisation during the pre- 
colonial days, sweeping under the Carpet the injustices of the 
rigidly hierarchical society that it was. Often they fall into the 
trap of essentialism, where women are seen as bringing into all 
spheres ‘female’ values of caring, mothering and peacefulness. 


The women’s movement has to take on these stiff challenges 
headlong. For only then can the women’s movement retain its 
critical edge in terms of challenging and changing dominant 
political paradigms. Only then can it be relevant to, and draw 
upon the rich reservoir of, life visions and knowledges of those 
communities and women who are under threat of its homogenising 
and hegemonising trajectory. 
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The progress of the movement has indeed been arduous, due to 
reasons internal as well as external. Primary among these is the 
backlash against the movement in general, and activists in particular 
(such as Bhanwari Devi) 


According to Amnesty International, “If doing nothing can put a 
woman in danger, then becoming actively involved in fighting 
repression can seal their fate.” So often women then take up the 
gauntlet at tremendous personal or professional risk.(18) 
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In lieu of a conclusion 


The debate on women’s issues and the discussions on gender 
concerns will never really end. Coupled with the diversity of 
issues, is the diversity of opinions, contexts, complexities and 
solutions. Further, new challenges arise every day, be it the 
increased polarisation of society, issues of bio-piracy or the Bretton 
Woods formulae. The movement has engaged itself with these 
issues and worked hard to find creative responses. 


Besides these pressures and quick changes, the movement has 
also to deal with internal contradictions, disagreements and the 
need to infuse new blood into the maturing movement.(19) Each 
generation’s experience of feminism, and the ideas that spring 
from it, is distinct and unique and therefore feminism must lend 
itself to being continually renewed. 


Feminism has changed from being largely a movement of criticism 
and opposition to a movement engaged in creating structures for 
social change. Feminists are now developing skills and capabilities 
needed in existing areas as well as learning new alternative ones. 
“There is a need for developing economic literacy, learning the 
language used in the political arena as well as those skills that 
reflect the needs and interests of the excluded, learning to establish 
new alliances, mergers and networks among women’s organisations 
and with other institutions of civil society”(20) 


There is a move today to go beyond the politics of recognition and 
inclusion to a politics of intersection. One that is based on an 
understanding of the differences based on class, caste, ethnicity, 
ability, age, and sexual orientation and also how these variables 
act together. The move is to build links and solidarity in new 
ways, to make alliances and forge bonds.(21) 


Finally though it may seem that “the utopia is very distant, and 
almost certainly impossible, but unless we push our consciousness 
and practice to our personal and social limits, we will allow 


existing oppression and alienation to engender themselves and 
reproduce the past.” (22) 
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Urvashi Butalia’s (The Search for Akasha. The Hindu (Foilo), 
Madras, Jan. 23, 2000. [C.A71.230100H] recounts one more story 
from long ago, and the inference she draws from it is perhaps a 
fitting way to end. 


“There is much that has changed, and much 
that remains the same 


Thousands of years ago it is said that Mara, the devil 
(and a man) came upon a bhikshuni deep in meditation. 
He scoffed. What does she think she is doing, he asked. All 
she needs is two fingers of meditation for that is what is 
needed for her work in the kitchen. The bhikshuni was 
unmoved for she knew that what she was looking for was 
not two or more fingers worth of peace, but for akasha - 
The sky. Her words carry a prophesy for women in 
the next century and into the next 
millennium. They will reach for the 
sky and claim it as 
theirs.” 
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The story of the women’s movement in India is as complex 
as it is compelling. 


It touches us alll. It is comprised of an infinite variety of ideas, 
issues, actions and opinions that together have made it one 
of the most dynamic and vibrant movements in the country, 
today. 


This book brushstrokes some of the themes, campaigns, 
issues and strugeles that have shaped the Movement. While 
most books on the subject dwell on a particular aspect of the 
Movement, this backgrounder offers you a bird’s eyeview 
and the worm’s core-view. 


This publication outlines the nature and constituents of the 
Movement, as also its engagement with the State, with 
various institutions and its bid to influence and rewrite 
agendas. It captures the various strands that make up the 
women’s movement and proceeds to look at where we are 
now before finally setting out some of the challenges facing 
us. 


While sketching the main issue and debates, further 
readings are also pointed to, inviting the reader to delve 
deeper into issues that interest them. 
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